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THEIR VIEWS GO 





= Patrick Mennem, DAILY MIRROR 
This Triumph Herald saloon 
—“I cruised in it without fuss at 
65 m.p.h. and still had 10 m.p.h. 
in hand... It is easy to 
handle...” 


Gordon Wilkins, OBSERVER 

The Triumph Herald—“I 

do not know any other small 

car which offers such a combina- 

tion of riding comfort and road 
holding.” 





é Charles Fothergill, DAILY SKETCH 

The Triumph Herald—*‘Ex- 
tremely. slim front and rear 
pillars, high wide-curved wind- 
screen’ and large windows, 
giving greater visibility.” 








Courtenay Edwards, DAILY MAIL 

The Triumph Herald—“I 
liked these things about the 
new Triumph: sophisticated 
good looks; parkability; light, 
positive steering; and business- 
like brakes.” 


in motoring! 
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WHE TRIUMPH HERALD IS A PKODUCT OF THE STANDARD-TRIUMPH 
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4 Keith Challen, 

NEWS OF THE WORLD 
“After testing the new 
Triumph Herald over the mour- 
tain roads of County Kerry I 
can say... this car captured my 
enthusiasm immediately. The 
coupé version is one of the 

prettiest I’ve seen.” 


Basil Cardew, DAILY EXPRESS . 

The Triumph Herald— 
“Over the mountain roads and 
cart-tracks the Herald behaved 
like a sports car in road-holding 
and sureness of steering touch. 
Put that down to the four- 
wheel independent suspension.” 





4 H. Mundy, THE AUTOCAR 

The Triumph Herald— 
“This is one of the most exciting 
specifications to come from any 
of the larger manufacturers 
for some time, and seems 
assured of a good rece, ton in 
world markets. It shows an 
appreciation of future needs, 
incorporating many of the 
features which home and over- 
seas buyers are coming to 
expect.” 


lan Nickols, SUNDAY TIMES e 
The Triumph Herald 
“This is not merely a revolu- 
tionary car in respect of design, 
but it is thoroughly practical 
and it works very well.” 











NEWS FLASH! 


Twin-carburettor engine on Triumph Herald Saloon 


Available now ... the sensational Triumph Herald Saloon with 
all the vivid performance of the powerful coupé twin-carburettor 
engine which can be fitted. with instruments, for £35.83.4d extra. 
The engine develops 504 b.h.p. (gross) at 6,000 r.p.m., has a top 
speed of 78 m.p.h., and gives 40 m.p.g. at a constant 50 m.p.h. 
That extra carburettor makes all the difference: 0 to 50 m.p.h. 
in 16.2 seconds! 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


THE FRENCH ATOMIC BOMB went off, forming, to the 
surprise of many observers, the familiar mush- 
room-shaped cloud instead of one looking like a 
Cross of Lorraine. The Ghana Government 
immediately froze all French assets in the country, 
and French sources worked overtime trying to 
establish simultaneously that the French bomb 
was large, powerful and devastating, and that it 
would have no harmful effects on the territories 
bordering the test-area. 


* 


BENEATH THE SHADOW, Mr. Macmillan returned 
from Africa looking sufficiently tanned to be 
classified with the Nie-blankes. There had been 
few little local difficulties for Mr. Butler to re- 
port, the railway strike having been called off at 
the last minute, to the distress, apparently, of Mr. 
Peter Thorneycroft, who feared that the settle- 
ment would only start another round of wage- 
claims, and that no real solution to the railways’ 
problems was yet in sight, But Mr. Macmillan 
received congratulations from some _ unlikely 
quarters on his Capetown criticism of apartheid. 
Mr, Gaitskell, however, was not satisfied. Mr. 
Macleod reported to Mr. Macmillan on the out- 
come of the Kenya Conference, which ended, 
after more than one venture to the brink, with 
apparent agreement on a fairly rapid advance to 
African self-government. Agreement was firmly 
withheld, however, by Group Captain Briggs and 
his United Party, who appeared likely to be the 
only effective opposition from now on to 
African advance in Kenya. 


* 


MR. HAROLD WATKINSON’S White Paper on De- 
fence went off like a Blue Streak—that is, with a 
dull thud and a wisp of smoke. The Government 
was seen to be galloping off in all directions, as 
far as defence is concerned, unable to decide 
whether missiles we have not got and which 
would be of no use if we had them should be fired 
from aircraft that won’t fly or submarines of an 
obsolete pattern, or neither. 


* 


THE DANISH SHIP Inge Toft finally unloaded her 
cargo and sailed from Port Said, after being de- 
tained since May, 1959, by the Egyptian authori- 
ties on the grounds that she was carrying from 
Israel a cargo of ivory, apes and peacocks, 
cedarwood, sandalwood and sweet white wine. 
Nobody showed any great desire to get excited 
over this clear breach by the Egyptian authorities 
of her contractual and other obligations, and a 
little desultory firing across Israel’s borders was 
nothing new, either. 


* 


of the Electrical Trades Union’s 
elections took a new turn when Mr, Frank 
Foulkes announced that the executive would 
suspend all elections entirely if the members 
didn’t stop complaining about the way the ones 
they have been holding recently were conducted. 
The Trades Union Congress, it was learned, is 
reluctant to take any further action at present 
about the Communists who run this union, and 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies apparently 
has no power to intervene. 


* 


AN UNOFFICIAL STRIKE stopped the docks at Hull, 
when forty dockers refused to use shovels to 
unload cargo, on the grounds that it was un- 
dignified. Soon 3,500 dockers had walked out in 
Sympathy, and one more strike most citizens 
couldn’t quite understand the need for was under 
weigh. Meanwhile Mr. Gaitskell struck a fine blow 
for the Labour Party by saying that he hadn't 
meant what he said about Clause Four, and also 
that he hadn’t said what he meant, and that both 
he and Clause Four always said what they meant 
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and meant what they said respectively. And there 
the matter rests at present. 
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THE DAY AFTER TOMORROW 


ICHAEL Foot has some right to crow with 

pleasure over the performance which his 
leader—though ‘his leader’ is hardly the appro- 
priate description—put up at Nottingham last 
weekend. It is not quite correct to say, as Mr. Foot 
does in our correspondence columns, that the 
Spectator applauded Mr. Gaitskell’s speech at the 
Blackpool Conference because it marked his ‘re- 
treat from public ownership’: if it had marked 
that retreat decisively, our applause would have 
been even louder. What we approved in the speech 
was the promise it held out that, at some later date, 
he might persuade the party to face the facts of 
life; to throw the albatross overboard. But now, 
just as the bird (and, incidentally, the metaphor) 
seemed ready for decent burial, Mr. Gaitskell talks 
of his dissatisfaction with the present frontiers 
between public and private enterprise, and insists 
on the need for more public ownership in steel, 
road transport, water supplies, and housing— 
which, of course, he has done before: but the 
timing of his speech is calculated to throw his 
followers and indeed the whole party into even 
greater confusion. 

And how confused the party now is can be seen 
in the comical spectacle of Mr. Foot and his 
death-wishing Tribune friends nailing Clause Four 
—with its insistence on the nationalisation of the 
means of production—to the party mast; presum- 
ably in the determination that when they scuttle 
the ship it will at least sink under its old colours. 
But they have been less determined about this in 
the past, as Anthony Crosland—in an article in the 
March issue of Encounter—is able to demonstrate. 
He gives several examples, including one from 
Barbara Castle, Richard Crossman and Ian 
Mikardo in 1950, denying that the ownership of 
the means of production is the criterion of Social- 
ism, and arguing ‘in the last few years we have 
come to distinguish the means of Socialism from 
its ends.’ Why, then, all the fuss, when Mr. Gait- 
skell is only asking them to do just that? 

The answer is that the Tribune group is really 


less concerned with keeping Clause Four in than 
with getting Mr. Gaitskell out. They never liked 
him; and now, they would use any chance to eject 
him. Their devotion to Clause Four is based on 
the realisation that it could provide a handy 
chopping-block, now that Mr. Gaitskell has stuck 
his neck out over it. And Mr. Foot’s pleasure over 
the Nottingham speech is not really joy over the 
repentant sinner; he and his associates hope that 
Mr. Gaitskell, by withdrawing (or at least appear- 
ing to withdraw) from his Blackpool position has 
only made his task of rallying the moderates be- 
hind him more difficult. People who have followed 
him in the past may reasonably ask impatiently 
where he thinks he is taking the party now. 

Where, indeed? There is little enlightenment in 
Mr. Crosland’s article. Devastating though his 
exposure is of the spuriousness of Tribune’s claim 
to be the repository of pure Socialism, Mr. Cros- 
land is much less happy when trying to lay down 
what ought to be the new Gaitskellite line. It is 
only too easy to rake up evidence that Socialism 
is really radicalism—from Shaw's ‘Socialism is the 
economist’s hatred of waste and disorder . . . the 
saint’s hatred of the seven deadly sins’ to Keir 
Hardie’s assertion that Socialism is ‘very closely 
akin to the principles set forth in the Sermon on 
the Mount.’ But, as Mr. Crosland himself admits, 
such views are hardly calculated to recommend 
themselves to the masses, Owing to ‘the extreme 
conservatism of the British working-class move- 
ment.’ 

The real give-away in Mr. Crosland’s article, in 
fact—and it reflects a common failing in his party 
—is his theory about what-the party should do to 
get the masses back. It is certainly true that if 
social trends are operating against the party, its 
aim should now be to adapt itself, and to present 
itself to the electorate in a mid-twentieth-century 
guise. But Mr. Crosland’s notion that this can be 
done by ‘detailed social surveys to elicit the 
motives for recent voting behaviour’ is astonish- 
ingly naive. No party worth the name can exist if 
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it cannot instinctively sense these motives, and 
anticipate trends in public opinion; polls and 
social surveys are useless unless the basic hunch is 
there, because even if they could reach and report 
unconscious movements of opinion (which they 
cannot) the real need is to know what people are 
going to feel the day after tomorrow: not what 
they felt last week. 

Some political leaders have survived and flour- 
ished on hunch alone—Peel, for one: others, like 
Gladstone—and Macmillan—have so imposed 
themselves on the electorate that they have man- 
aged to create and direct the trends they required. 
The weakness of the Labour Party’s present 
leadership is that however skilful Mr. Gaitskell 
has been in his efforts to change the party, in order 
to save it from the fate of Liberalism in the 
Twenties, he has lacked the ability to convince the 
uncommitted and the a-political that it really has 
changed. And this Nottingham speech, though it 
may possibly improve his chances of holding the 
party together, will not recommend it to those out- 
side voters who care nothing about Clause Four 
but who do feel deeply that a party committed to 
nationalising steel and transport (apart from any- 
thing else) has a poor sense of social priorities, 
and a worse sense of what the public wants. 
Mr. Gaitskell, admittedly, can claim that he was 
‘pushed into his Nottingham position by pressures 
within the party—pressures which certainly exist, 
to judge by the fact that they have compelled even 
Harold Wilson to edge himself a little way down 
on one side of the fence. But if this hedging con- 
tinues, Labour’s prospects of recovery are remote. 


Where Credit is Due 


Y persuading all the groups at the Kenya 
Biostiesies (except the right-wing United 
Party group, who were never expected to agree) 
to support his proposed constitution, Mr. Macleod 
has established himself as the undisputed heir- 
apparent in the second generation of Conservative 
Ministers. True, the support on all sides is quali- 
fied: but that was inevitable, in the circumstances. 
Nor can the Colonial Secretary assume that-agree- 
ment on a constitution will do more than prepare 
the way for self-government in Kenya: the real 
work is now only beginning. But to have brought 
the various parties to the conference even within 
hailing distance is an achievement; Mr. Macleod 
deserves every credit for the patience and good 
humour which have made the togetherness 
possible. 

And this must also have its effect on the future 
of Central Africa. It would obviously be absurd 
to. give the Kenya Africans the right—however 
hedged about with safeguards—to decide their 
own future, if the same right is to be denied to 
Africans in the Federation. (Tanganyika’s earlier 
promotion is not quite parallel, as there was no 
comparable settler problem.) But the Rhodesians 
are now beginning to protest that their case is 
not parallel. The formerly liberal Central African 
Examiner, in a leading article contrasting Mr. 
Macleod’s methods unfavourably with those of 
his immediate predecessors, concedes that he may 
be right to accept African demands in Kenya 
because Kenya ‘has made no attempt to create 
a genuinely multi-racial society’—the implication 
being that Rhodesia has—and goes on to insist 
that the Federation must receive different treat- 
ment. A study of the reports of the journalists 
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who accompanied the Prime Minister on his tour 
—including that by Robert Manning in this 
issue—suggests that the Central African Examiner 
must have a curious notion of what constitutes a 
multi-racial society. If the Monckton Commission 
do nothing else (and within their terms of refer- 
ence there is not much else they can do) they 
should expose this multi-racial myth in the 
Rhodesias; at its present pace, the munt would 
take a thousand years to qualify for political 
responsibility. 


Rail and Road 


T is possible to share Peter Thorneycroft’s 
| eth co: at the way the railway dispute was 
handled without accepting his optimistic belief 
that a return to private enterprise would provide 
a solution. He forgets that no transport can regard 
itself as private enterprise, because traffic has to 
be regulated by some authority, national or local. 

The Government could easily ensure that the 
railways made a profit, without the provision of 
any subsidy, by the simple process of making other 
forms of traffic less convenient. A law forbidding 
street parking in cities, coupled with a refusal to 
provide parking facilities; heavier taxation on 
road vehicles and petrol, coupled with less expen- 
diture on road building—these would in time help 
the railways to pay their way; and then, no doubt, 
there would be entrepreneurs ready to buy them. 
But no government would dare to solve the rail- 
ways’ problem in this arbitrary manner; or there 
would quickly be another government in its place. 

It is dangerously misleading, therefore, for the 
Minister of Transport to pretend, as he did last 
week, that the railways are shortly going to be 
self-supporting. Whether they are still losing a lot 
or only a little money in, say, 1965 does not 
depend on their own efforts: no matter how well 
the reorganisation scheme progresses, no matter 
what new spirit is put into the men by Sir Brian 
Robertson’s successor, their future depends, in the 
last resort, on the extent to which the Government 
assists or impedes the carriage of freight and 
passengers by road. For the same reason, too, 
there is no point in pretending that the railways 
can be given an annual budget, as they have been 
in the past, with instructions to keep within it. 
Unless they also control government road trans- 
port policy, the figure will be meaningless. It may 
well be that Mr. Thorneycroft’s other idea— 
putting the railways on the footing of the Post 
Office—is the snly solution; hardly a satisfactory 
one, but if 1s difficult to see any practicable 
alternative. 


Drug Addict 


OR weeks past some of the popular papers 
have been campaigning against the drug 
Preludin—on the grounds, apparently, that it has 
caused a few members of the Chelsea set to 
behave more disgracefully than they ordinarily 
do; and earlier this month the Home Secretary 
announced his decision to make ‘pep’ drugs 
available only on a doctor's prescription. But Mr. 
Francis Noel-Baker’s own pep-group in the House 
of Commons, the ‘Advertising Inquiry Com- 
mittee,’ has urged still more drastic action; it 
wants the Government to forbid chemists to sell 
without a prescription any product ‘containing a 
drug which has any effect on the nervous system, 
whether stimulant, sedative, or euphoriant; and 
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on Tuesday the Minister of Health announced that 
the legislation on the whole subject is being 
reviewed. i 
It is not clear whether Mr. Noel-Baker and his! 
friends are determined that in future beer, wine ; 
and spirits are sold only on a doctor’s prescription; 
or whether he would agree to an amendment 
allowing licensed premises to sell alcohol—a drug 
which has in its time been considered stimulant, § 
sedative and euphoric—without benefit of the med. & 
ical profession. But the fuss over Preludin is an 
interesting example of the way the Home Office, so 
often proof against reason, can still be panicked by 
a newspaper stunt. The chief danger of Preludia, 
or any other drug of the kind, lies in creating a 
mystique about it. As the American writer Robert 
de Ropp pointed out in his book on drugs, the 
risk to public health and morals even from such 
notorious drugs as heroin and marihuana is? 
actually less than from drink; for at least the? 
traditional dope-addict is lulled into amiable in-§ 
sensibility—not encouraged (as he may be by§ 
alcohol) into antisocial adventures. Most of the? 


criminal activity associated with dope — 


in fact, comes not from dope but from the lack 


of it; deprived of it, men will cheat or steal of 


é 
Defence ; 
OWARDs the end of the Defence White Pape 
Te claim is made that defence policy hai 
now been stabilised, with a consequent reduction 
of wasted effort and expenditure. It all depends 
what is meant by ‘waste.’ One of the worst 
examples of mistaken planning since the war has 
been Duncan Sandys’s decision to rely on the 
Blue Streak as the basic weapon. It is already 
obsolete: and by the time the country iif 
equipped with these missiles they will be as use} 
less as conventional bombers have alreadyi 
become. To excuse the decision not t 
abandon their development on the grounds tha 
it is wasteful to change the defence programnit 
too often is absurd: as well might a buyer argue 
that certain lines ought to be bought even though 
they have gone out of fashion because they§ 
looked well last year. 

The decision to spend more on conventiona® 
defence this year might be regarded as sensibk® 
if the cost had been offset by a saving on nucleat ; 
expenditure. Instead, the defence authorities am 
still trying to have it both ways, and the totd§ 
cost of defence has risen by over £100 million. If 
would be tedious to recount all the useful things 
that could be done with that sum: what is sa¢ 
is that it is to be spent on defence projects whosé 
futility is recognised everywhere except if 
Whitehall. 

A decision to abandon the Blue Streak cou 
be criticised on two grounds: that Mr. Sandys 
who was built up as the electronic brain of de! 
fence planning, would lose face; and that i 
would be even more expensive to switch to thé 
mobile missile. But the bubble of Mr. Sandys‘ 
inflated reputation burst even before he left thé 
ministry; and if we are going to have to switcl 
to the mobile missile, the sooner the bette 
(there is no risk of being left defenceless, in thi 
interim, so long as the Atlantic alliance holds} 
But the real question has yet to be answered: 
why attempt to achieve self-sufficiency in dé 
fence, when it is neither necessary nor desirable! 
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President and People 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


OTHING startled foreign listeners more in 
President de Gaulle’s last broadcast than his 


assertion that for the last twenty years he has” 


embodied the principle of national legitimacy in 
France. The words contain an uncomfortable 
overdose of the great politician's belief that he is 
a man of providence. The President would prob- 
ably comment that it is not his fault if this has 
been his fate, and ask where else you would find 
the principle. The search for legitimacy has been 
a neurosis of French political life ever since reason 
overcame tradition at the end of the eighteenth 
century. It is one of Britain’s political achievements 
that the problem has been solved in such a man- 
ner that it does not trouble us at all and secures 
submission of 99 per cent. of the population of 
the British Isles to alternate governments by rival 
parties which have often treated each other as 
unworthy of public trust. The French long ago 
discovered that a simple assertion of the rights of 
the people does not take you very far. A plebiscite 
has been used to abolish constitutional govern- 
ment as well as to restore it. It was a dogma of 
the Third Republic, which the Fourth did its best 
to revive, that the voice of the people is only 
authentic as expressed through parliament. It was 
even considered amongst the more puritanical re- 
publicans that it was unrepublican for a Prime 
Minister to broadcast to the nation. This doctrine 
of legitimacy has twice died from the sterile atmo- 
sphere of the house without windows, as someone 
has called the French Parliament, where trees have 
80 persistently been mistaken for the wood. 

The President attaches importance to legality as 
an element in legitimacy, but does not identify the 
two. A legal government can in his eyes lose claim 
to legitimacy if it does not maintain national unity, 
or preserve the higher interests of France, above 
all her independence. Hence he denied the legiti- 
macy of the governments of Pétain and those of 
the Fourth Republic. These last he dismissed as 
‘fractionalist’ because, he claimed, they subordi- 
nated the national interest to that of fractions of 
the nation in coalition. Without a government 
representing the nation as an organic unity, argues 
the President, there can be no State; and without a 
State there is nothing for the army to obey. The 
nation becomes, in his own words, a broken toy 
on the ocean of adventure and the army an 
anarchic and ridiculous scrapheap of military 
feudalities. 

The personal drama behind all this is that 
President de Gaulle entered history by an act of 
disobedience that split the army on June 18, 1940. 
Long before he called upon Frenchmen to join 
him in London and to reject the armistice imposed 
by Hitler’s armies, he had indeed in one of his 
early books, specifically approved Nelson’s blind 
eye to the telescope. Yet would he, one wonders 
now, have split the army of France, that expres- 
sion of a united nation, if he had been able to 
imagine the long-term effects of it as vividly as he 
did the immediate consequences of the German 
domination of France? 

There are several reasons for the assumption of 
so many army officers that they have the right to 
impose on France a policy of their own, and to 
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correct, out of all recognition, the policy of the 
President. In Indo-China and Algeria they have 
been fighting a guerrilla war for some fifteen years. 
In no form of war is disobedience to the High 
Command so often essential to the mere survival 
of the small fighting unit. Above the High Com- 
mand were governments so weak that they could 
neither produce clear policies nor impose their 
authority on the armies. President de Gaulle, when 
he emerged from his retirement in May, 1958, did 
not reprove the generals for being mutinous. He 
condemned the republic for being unable to con- 
trol them. To these general difficulties is added the 
Algerian infection; as long as there have been 
French settlers in Algeria the representatives of 
France in North Africa have been seduced by 
them into disregard for the wishes of Paris. 


But finally there is the President’s own situation; 
the great exemplar of military disobedience, him- 
self condemned to death for it in his absence in 
1940, is calling the army to heel. Dissidence within 
the army is, indeed—amongst other things—the 
revanche of the officers in the Pétainist tradition. 
If Temporary Brigadier de Gaulle was right in 
1940 to refuse the surrender of any territory, why 
are they not right to refuse it today? If he was 
right to disobey, why are they not right? He 
speaks on behalf of the Republic, but the Repub- 
lic invented the doctrine of indivisibility. The 
General de Gaulle of London and Algiers in 1940- 
44 had his task at least simplified in one respect. 
He was there to say ‘No’ to all who hoped to use 
France’s temporary weakness in order to strip her 
of this or that. The President de Gaulle of 1960 
was there, on the contrary, to maintain what he 
could of her prestige and influence in the world by 
giving things away. This was a very much more 
difficult task to explain to the men who were fight- 
ing in Algeria, and in particular to the conspira- 
tors, civil and military (beginning with M. Debré, 
his Prime Minister), who had put him in power. 
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The President possesses in a high degree the skill 
in government which consists in'avoiding decisions 
in matters where he has small power of execution. 
It has brought upon him the accusation that when 
possessed of great power he did little with it. In 
fact, he has never really possessed the power 
usually attributed to him in 1944-45, and again 
in 1958-60. He has always found difficulty in 
getting his orders executed. Recent comparisons 
of him in the British press with various dictators 
seem all to overlook his failure to create a party 
that obeyed him. He tried to do this when in 
opposition. The party split and split again and 
finally entered a government coalition under the 
impulsion of M. Chabran-Delmas while General 
de Gaulle was undergoing an operation for 
cataract. 


Once again Chief of State, his conception of 
his functions, combined, no doubt, with an in- 
stinctive comprehension of his limitations, has 
excluded the creation of his own party. The UNR 
is the creation of his friends and of those who 
wished to use his renewed ascendancy for their 
Own purposes. It was brought with some difficulty 
to order when the new Parliament began sitting 
thirteen months ago. Even his own Prime Minis- 
ter has frequently flouted his obvious intentions. 

The insurrection of January 24 in Algeria made 
it impossible for the President to observe his 
limitations. Most of his Ministers were in favour 
of compromise. The country which had entrusted 
its political responsibilities to the President had 
very little sympathy with what was happening in 
Algiers, but had surrendered all means of effec- 
tive action. It was only certain that if the present 
trustee failed to act there would be another trustee 
fairly soon. Twice before the President had been 
the man of providence—in 1940 and in 1958; but 
then he had stepped in amongst the ruins left by 
other men. On this occasion it was his own system 
of government that was collapsing. 


This was the background that made the Presi- 
dent’s broadcast so moving and so impressive to 
Frenchmen. However insufficiently republican the 
Fifth Republic may be, it was the essential of a 
republic and indeed of any State that the Presi- 
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‘No, unfortunately the other one’s not quite extinct yet.’ 
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dent saved in his broadcast when he reasserted his 
policy of self-determination for Algeria and 
denied to the army the right to decide what policy 
it should exercise. It was after all the passage in 
which the President was addressing the army that 
contained the words about embodying legitimacy 
throughout the past twenty years. That legitimacy 
has three times taken the form of restoring or 
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It is a grave defect of President de Gaulle that, 
though he can lead, he cannot associate others 
with him in council and action. But it is also a 
grave weaknéss of the French people that they 
have refused to be associated with the function of 
government. Leader and people are in this respect 
complementary. The President's claim to be the 
nation’s yardstick is exorbitant. But there are 
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from the fringes of show business. The following 


Sunday the News of the World’s readers were ; 


regaled with stuff like “As I thump the typewriter 
keys’ and tales of the twelve-year-old Miss Dors 
being fingered by schoolboys in the local cinema 
and her total ignorance of the voyeur parties her 
husband used to throw round a one-way ceiling 


_ mirror while sexual play of various kinds was 
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defending a republic. But, alas, it is a republic occasions when any yardsick is better than none. going on in the room below. ; -s 
ever more attenuated. Liberty is always in peril: It is not altogether the President's fault that there In the Sunday Pictorial, however, Patrick Holt 9 
how much more when you owe it to one man. is no other to hand. and Sandra Dorne were telling the story of ‘The § C 
Shocking Mr. Dors’—Dennis Hamilton, Miss mh 
Dors’s late husband. The article was very much @ Al 
the same as the rival one—mainly detailed descri 
A Spectator’s Notebook tions of Hamilton’s voyeurism and other aa rf 
eccentricities—with the difference that this time it Ct 
was Mr. Holt and Miss Dorne who took no part § di 
It always Dors on Sunday in these orgies but happened to hear about them os 
later. The only other noticeable difference was that 9 os 
the Pictorial’s story was ‘as told to Bernard § thi 
ONE does not wish to be censor- provide. Anyway, whatever the reason, the circu- McElwaine.’ 4 M 
ious, but occasionally one feels _ lation began to fall with great speed; and last year Thereafter, the cascade was stepped up, week ab 
compelled to. What has been _ it was down to less than 6} million—a proportion- hy week, in both papers, until it has now reached d of 
going on, these last few weeks, ately greater decrease than any other newspaper q Jevel which even by British newspaper standards lif 
in the News of the World and _ since the war has suffered in a comparable time. —as far as pornography is concerned the most ¥ ‘ 
the Sunday Pictorial, has set It still left the circulation well above that of any remarkable in the world—is almost past believing, 7 4 
new records for British Sunday Other newspaper in the world. But the fall was The Pictorial, it may be noted, changed the attri- 7 we 


journalism which will, I feel, 
endure. It began on January 17, 
in the News of the World. This remarkable news- 
paper had some three years ago a circulation of 
about 84 million—easily the biggest ever achieved 
by any newspaper anywhere in the world. There 
was no secret of the way in which this gigantic 
total was built up; it was by feeding, week by 
week, the British public’s apparently insatiable 
desire to read reports of cases of sexual crime, 
and civil cases with a sexual theme, heard in the 
courts. The tastes of the proprietor and editors 
have been extremely catholic; no section of the 
aberrant community has been overlooked or 
underplayed. Here a rape, there a buggery, and 
everywhere copious details—keyholes, instru- 
ments and all—of the wide range of sexual devia- 
tion practised in Britain. A credulous reader of 
the News of the World might have gained, over 
the years, an impression that half the population 
of the country spent its time interfering with 
infant members of its own or the opposite sex, 
while the other half occupied itself with seducing 
its neighbours’ spouses, and by the use of rather 





catastrophic, and steps had clearly to be taken. 
The People was catching up. 


The steps included the hiring of Mr. Randolph 
Churchill to write a weekly political column, the 
departure of the editor, Mr. Reginald Cudlipp, 
and—on January 17 this year—an announcement 
that the News of the World had obtained the 
serial rights of a book ‘by’ Miss Diana Dors. The 
price paid for it (unstated) was well over £30,000 
—which puts Miss Dors in the Montgomery class, 
if not the Eden—and the paper was clearly of the 
opinion that it was.cheap at the price. (So it was, 
as a matter of fact.) A poster campaign (‘I’ve been 
a naughty girl’) followed the announcement on 
January 17 that the serialisation would begin the 
following week. There was no mention of who 
had done the actual writing, but this seemed 
hardly necessary in view of Miss Dors’s promise 
to tell all, not to mention the accompanying pic- 
ture of Miss Dors, with a look—eyes half-closed, 
lower lip thrust out—that would be of great 
interest to anthropologists at least. 


‘I have a criminal record,’ she writes. ‘I’ve 


bution of their story in the second instalment to 


‘Edited by Bernard McElwaine,’ and in the third | 


Holt and Dorne had dropped out completely—it 
was ‘By Bernard McElwaine,’ with promise for the 
following week of an instalment by Tommy 
Yeardye, one of Miss Dors’s former camp- 
followers. We may also note that Miss Dors took 
time out from the typewriter-thumping to have a 
baby in the middle of her story. Other incidental 
felicities produced by the affair have included an 
attack on both serials (though he did not name the 
newspapers) by Lord Boothby in the Sunday 


Dispatch, which led to his being reproved in the 


Evening Standard (more than a week later, and 
after he had attacked the Sunday Express) for 
forgetting that the Sunday Dispatch used to be 
one of the most pornographic papers of all; and 
the silence (commented on by Lord Boothby) of 
Mr. Randolph Churchill, formerly a useful ally in 
the anti-pornography battle, but now the political 
columnist of the News of the World. 


All that remains, of course, is to see what effect © 
it all has on the circulations of the two newspapers © 
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concerned. My guess would be that the decline in § 







been had.up for housebreaking. I have modelled 


recherché methods at that. Remonstrances have in scanties and less. I have loved men I would _ the readership of the News of the World has gone § 9° 
ae been meet "5 excuse that oy reports, — now a . ic ieee too far to be halted, even by these methods if the: 
eing reports of actual cases, were only the stuff ou can read about the secret love life of her ; 2 ® the 
of life itself, and in reporting them the newspaper prea rere —_ mirror in the ceiling; of the pg arene ton ae all por 
was doing no more than showing one half how the i's 6 tebeleu’ rip-roaring life that she away, to the infinite relief of those of us who were city 
other, and queerer, half lives. tells. . beginning to find the stench quite unbearable. The Mit 
But rather more than two years ago something P — <¥"y in > eas a ox ‘I write Pictorial (whose editor also left recently—he went 0 
: oie ees cause I am currently : 

someon ella ee wr pice become a mother. . . .’ tee ae ells iBetoh, and one wonders where on jf Mk 
eply Briti : earth there is for him to go next) appears to be ‘fn 

people were growing out of the need for this kind The last sentence may appear a non sequitur, but having second thoughts—there was not a word on Stat 
of thing, and that the torrent flowing across the the News of the World seemed confident that its the front page last Sunday introducing the delights 9% “” 
Sunday breakfast-table (many families bought two readers would not notice. inside—and may find that it, too, has done itself # 
copies of the paper, lest anyone should be delayed At this point the Sunday Pictorial got into the no good. In fact, I suspect that both papers may 9 Om 
in acquiring the vicarious thrills it provided) was act. The Pictorial had been outbid by the News _ well have lost more readers than they gained over ' But 
becoming as boring to the many as it had always of the World for the rights of Miss Dors’s story, it, and since—as Mr. Churchill, to do him credit, Arr 
been to the few. Or possibly the opposite had but instead of following regular Fleet Street prac- pointed out—the only way to upset millionaire Acct 
happened; that the palate of the readers’ sexual tice in such circumstances and attacking its pub- — pornographers like Mr. Cecil Harmsworth King ("°F 
imagination had grown insensitive after so long __ lication, the Pictorial management clearly thought (of the Pictorial) and Sir William Emsley Carr (of *" ‘ 
on the same diet, and craved descriptions of more more vigorous counter-action was required. It the News of the World) is by lessening their in-"§*"* 
remarkable activities on the part of their fellow- therefore rummaged round and brought to light come, one hopes so. had 


citizens than their fellow-citizens were able to 
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WITH MAC THROUGH AFRICA 


IFE is close to the surface in Africa today. A 

great deal of what is visible to a visitor in the 
street is probably visible to a visiting Prime 
Minister from the cool, white and teak brown 
porch of a Government House, or from the 
tonneau of a passing Rolls-Royce (in which the 
only sound to be heard is the chanting of 
Africans for Free-dom! Free-dom! or the voice 
of an African Prime Minister asking for a loan). 
Still, a visiting Prime Minister is kept cruelly 
busy, and his first impressions of Africa must 
differ in many ways from a more ordinary 
onlooker’s. I, for example, come home utterly 
confused about what Sir Roy Welensky really 
thinks of ‘partnership’ in Central Africa; and 
Mr. Macmillan is probably just as uninformed 
about the problems confronted by the manager 
of the ‘Kalamazoo-Shake-Your-Head,’ a high 
life nightclub in Accra. (In truth, the manager’s 
problems boil down to one sentence: “The people 
J hire either can’t work the cash register, or they 
work it too well, man.’ I'll wager Mr. Macmillan 
cannot condense Sir Roy so easily.) But at least 
we travelled roughly the same route and saw the 
same places at the same times. 


Ghana 


January 6-11 

‘The more specifically and deliberately a 
Ghanaian speaks or writes, the less meaning you 
should attach to it,’ an acquaintance who had 
spent six fascinated months in Accra told me. ‘It 
is when they get vague you should look for 
meaning.” His curiosity had been stirred weeks 
before when he discovered that a new café not far 
from his rooming house had been christened the 
‘Open And Closed.’ Puzzling over what inspired 
the name, he was relieved one day to see a sign- 
painter at work on the café’s sign. When he went 
to examine the results, he saw that the sign had 
been amended to say 

OPEN AND CLOSED CAFE 
100% 

Aconnoisseur of this sort of thing—and almost 
all newcomers to Ghana become connoisseurs— 
soon finds'a favourite ‘mammy wagon’ slogan, 
these being the messages boldly emblazoned on 
the sagging, coughing lorries which daily trans- 
port cattleloads of Ghanaians in and out of the 
city. ‘We love God but Where is He?’ is one. 
Mine, tentatively, is ‘Life is War—No. 1.’ But 
soon the ‘mammy wagons’ may be no more; 
Nkrumah, intent not only on improving the 
transportation but also on acquiring for the 
State what has been a profitable monopoly of a 
ew free-enterprisers, plans to push the wagons 
out of business with an extended State-run 
omnibus system. It will be a sad day for poets. 
But a safer one for peasants; a young British 
Army surgeon, stationed only a few weeks in 
Accra at the excellent British-built military 
hospital, has found to his restrained joy—he is 
an orthopedic man—that the mammy wagons 
are a steady supplier of broken pelvises. ‘Have 


ad as many as six carted in at one time,’ he 
Said, 


By ROBERT MANNING 


The newcomer arrives for his first look at the 
first black African colony to win freedom with a 
certain unintended condescension. In Accra, this 
heightens first impressions almost to the level of 
surprise. The city prospers. It bustles and smiles 
with a frownless placidity. It is a flicker of calicoes 
and burnished copper shoulders; slums that 
fester; traffic that jangles fast past casually beau- 
tiful women toting loads on their heads, past 
slow, smooth movements of labourers in khaki, 
digging, toting, consulting, jabbering as they dig 
ditches, build neat packed-dirt sidewalks or clean, 
brush and plant flowers in the sparse brown parks 
that are spotted through the better districts. 

The government-built Ambassador hotel, one 
of two dozen new buildings that are notable for 
the simplicity of their lines, is one of the 
pleasantest surprises; clean, tasteful, air-condi- 
tioned and, alas, expensive (£3 a day for single 
bed, bath and breakfast), it far surpasses hostels 
I have been unfortunate enough to encounter 
in such scattered bastions of civilisation as 
Springfield, Ill., Blackpool or, for that matter, 
Manchester. For a country whose economy was 
in a state of some trepidation after Independence 
because the cocoa tree was infected by an 
epidemic of swollen shoot, Ghana is now 





Robert Manning is chief of the ‘Time’/‘Life’ 
bureau in London. He was the only American 
journalist to cover the Prime Minister’s tour 
in Africa throughout; and in this article he 
sums up his impressions of the journey from 
Accra to Cape Town. 











prospering. The swollen shoot has been defeated; 
cocoa is bringing more than £250 a ton (of which 
Nkrumah’s Government keeps more than £150); 
the Government has no national debt and some 
£60,000 in the bank. Still, one bad cocoa year 
could topple Nkrumah’s prosperity as easily as 
his people are felling trees in the bush along the 
upper Volta river, where he is almost desperate 
to build the dam he thinks will convert Ghana 
from a one-crop farming country to a small but 
well-rounded country with an industrial quotient. 

The Russians, of course, have begun to play 
on Ghana’s Nasser-like preoccupation with this 
cure-all; and on the eve of Mr. Macmillan’s visit 
the new Soviet Ambassador, a small, ingratiating 
man of forty-one, with a bouncy smiling de- 
meanour and monotonous, high-pitched com- 
mand of English, went to Ghana’s new University 
College to lecture a ‘summer school’ of about 
400 Ghanaians. He discussed The Soviet Revolu- 
tion (‘It was bloodless’) and After—a subject 
which the Ambassador made seem €ven more 
extensive by his dry cascade of statistics and 
boosts for the achievements of Soviet Socialism. 
His audience was attentive, even enjoyed some of 
his jibes at the fripperies of America and the small 
size of the British Isles. And some may have been 
deeply impressed by his insistence that the Soviet 
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Government was eager to hand out loans to all 
comers at only 2.5 per cent. interest ‘and with 
absolutely no strings: we are interested not in 
profit, only in helping.’ Still, I did not get the 
impression that Mr. Sytenko exactly carried the 
house, and at question time, though, in the words 
of an American onlooker, ‘he got away with 
murder,” he was at least asked some of the right 
questions—about Hungary, lack of a political 
opposition, Russia’s fear to admit free flow of 
foreign publications. There was a sophistication 
beneath the surface courtesy of some of the ques- 
tioners; one went into the complications of the 
Soviet electoral system and then, in a voice as 
Oxonian and as distant from the jungle as the 
Reform Club, concluded, ‘At least, that’s what 
we simple people in the bush are told.’ 


* 


The University, which uses the London 
University syllabus, has a faculty of more than 
200 and as yet only 650 students. The faculty, 
studded with some Europeans. (including a few 
Hungarian refugees), contains only twenty 
Ghanaians. The rest are British, including the 
head. They dominate the University College just 
as they still dominate the Ghanaian Government 
at the operative levels. The Ghana Macmillan 
saw is populated with at least a fifth more 
Britons than the 4,000 who were there before 
Independence; and most of these are working 
for Nkrumah’s Government, running his police, 
his economy and most of his Government De- 
partments. “We value their services and look 
forward to many years of continued fruitful co- 
operation,’ says Nkrumah. Since he is a practical 
man, who seems more and more to feel there is 
only a shrinking number of his countrymen to 
be relied on, we can safely presume he means it. 

But Nkrumah’s sincerity on other matters is 
open to debate—and debated it is at many levels 
of Ghanaian and foreign society in Accra. The 
cult of the individual expands; the pressures on 
the Opposition continue, though in a benign way 
compared to some places that make equal claims 
to democracy; the Parliament assumes more and 
more the obedient efficiency of a one-party house 
and helps Nkrumah weave his laws into a 
blanket to cover the skeleton of autocracy; 
though there is not the flaring corruption of a 
couple of years ago, there is still common talk of 
bribery and chicanery among the ministries—and 
the sight of new, Surrey-comfortable homes 
being built in the fashionable section of Accra 
for Ministers and sub-Ministers does not still 
the gossip. Few Ghanaians are really comfort- 
able at the knowledge that nearly fifty members 
of the Opposition, two of them MPs, are in de- 
tention without trial, although they may, when 
it is broached, scowl and snap, ‘What about 
Banda?’ or smile acidly and say, ‘Yes, it’s a 
technique we learned from the British.’ There is 
something saddening about the lengths to which 
Nkrumah extends his personal powers and 
amends the laws to encircle an opposition that 
seems neither strong nor imaginative enought 
to threaten him. The Chief’s aides shrug and say, 
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‘The proof of assassination is the victim’s body. 
We don’t intend to let matters get that far.’ 

As the sign on the mammy wagon says, Life is 
War. 


Nigeria 
January 11-18 

Only an hour by air away, Ghana, as seen 
from Nigeria, lies at the small end of the tele- 
scope. Nigeria is immensely larger, its people 
tougher and poorer, its problems and potentiali- 
ties bigger—all so much so that there is no place 
in Nigeria’s chemistry for the tranquillity of 
Ghana. Nkrumah himself is dismissed in 
Lagos as an upstart whose achievements have 
been exaggerated because they came first. At a 
press conference given by the Federal Prime 
Minister for those of us who were following 
Macmillan, several of the questions concerned 
what Nkrumah had said at his press conference 
in Accra a few days earlier. ‘I don’t know why 
you attach any importance to what Mr. Nkrumah 
says,’ snapped Sir Abubakar in mild exaspera- 
tion. 

Accra is a distant pastoral capital next to the 
throb and blare and stink of Lagos. To add an 
unneeded pungency to the big, street-lining wel- 
come that the city gave to Mr. Macmillan, the 
nightsoil collectors of Lagos’s slums were so 
thoughtless as to go on strike. For as long as tra- 
dition can be traced, the job has been done by 
men from one tribe, the Egbe, near Kabba. But 
recently there has been agitation among the 
Egbe over the degrading nature of the work and 
the caste-like stigma, so, under pressure from 
home, the 200 Egbes went on strike. When we left, 
at least one of the newspapers was insisting that 
it was time for the Government to face the need 
for some modern sewers, an £8 million proposi- 
tion, to replace the almost stagnant, open-ditch 
drains of Lagos’s slums—the worst, it is said, 
this side of Calcutta. 

Yet the fetid, churning, oddly laughter-filled 
life of the slums almost cries out confidence; it 
can’t get worse, so surely it must get better. 
Slowly, inadequately, betterment has come for 
some of the former slum-dwellers. One could see, 
if not hear, the sigh of relief that escaped Mr. 
Macmillan when his hosts hurried him from one 
of the slum alleys to one of the new government- 
built housing developments where, for 25s. per 
week per room (the average labourer earns only 
about 30s. per week), some of the better-off slum- 
dwellers have been able to move into three- and 
four-bedroom housing units. They are small, 
dreary and overcrowded already; but they are 
also neat, removed from the diseased air of the 
slums and already, of course, far over-subscribed. 
The Prime Minister was the epitome of home- 
bodiness when, visiting one of the houses, he 
peered about the living room and then into a 
- five-by-six bedroom that was veritably colonial- 
ised by one huge four-poster. “Very snug,’ said 
the Prime Minister soberly. 


* 


Lagos has all the drive and presumptions of a 
city that is the capital of the ‘thirteenth most 
populous nation in the world and, in theory, 
Africa’s most powerful country south of the 
Sahara. To prove the point, it has the seat of the 
Federal Government, blueprints for a huge and 
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expensive complex of new parliamentary and 
government buildings, and the Parliament itself, 
which Mr. Macmillan inaugurated in a setting 
impressively brilliant with the trappings of 
African old and new, blended with those of 
British old and new. 

Amid the parliamentary pomp, with Britain’s 
Prime Minister seated in the aisle and with the 
varied colours of Nigeria—politics, skins and 
costumery—together under one roof, one almost 
succumbs to the sense of a real Nigerian nation- 
hood. But there is a flaw in this picture. The flaw 
wears flowing, emerald-green robes, and a golden- 
threaded turban, as he gazes with bright absor- 
bent eyes at the proceedings below. He is Sir 
Alhaji Ahmadu, the Sardauna of Sokhoto, ruler 
of Nigeria’s large Northern Region, chief of the 
majority National People’s Congress, and the 
most powerful single political personage of 
Nigeria’s 35,000,000 people. When the Sardauna 
goes to Federal Parliament he sits not on the floor 
of the house but in the balcony. Though he could 
have chosen to be Federal Prime Minister, the 
Sardauna preferred to put his number-two man in 
the job and to keep for himself the job of 
running the Northern Region. Also in a figure- 
head seat, as President of the Senate, sits Dr. 
Nnamdi Azikiwe, leader of the Eastern Region. 
And in the role of Leader of the Opposition sits 
Chief Obafemi Awolowo, boss of the Western 
Region. Thus, three men outside the centre 
dominate the centre of Nigeria’s Government, 
just as the three regions and their separate ways 
and ambitions cast shadows over the Federal 
experiment. 

Ibadan, capital of Awolowo’s Western Region 
and seat of his smoothly mechanised Action 
Group, is caught up in the preoccupation of 
proving to the rest of Nigeria that it is the 
richest, most capable and most forward-looking 
government in the Federation. A brisk, Ameri- 
can-style firm of London public relations experts 
prepares its pamphlets, furbishes its reputation 
and trumpets its achievements to the foreign 
press; it was one of them, presumably, who 
introduced sky-writing into Awolowo’s Federal 
election campaign. In little more than three 
months, with the help of commercial TV men 
from Britain, the Western Region inaugurated 
TV CWNTV—First in Africa’). On the night Mr. 
Macmillan was there, if he could have torn him- 
self away from the formalities, he could have sat 
before one of perhaps 3,000 sets’in operation (in 
a population of about 8,000,000) and, after ‘God 
Save the Queen,’ could have spent a zippy couple 
of hours with the old motion-picture version of 
The Count of Monte Cristo. 

Africans’ hunger for learning is nowhere more 
evident than in Ibadan, whose 500,000 inhabi- 
tants make out the largest indigenous population 
of any city in Africa. Bookstalls are everywhere; 
one street made of dirt tracks, rusted shanties 
and mud-walled huts had fifty bookstalls within 
a quarter of a mile, among them in rapid succes- 
sion The Times Bookshop, The Happy Book- 
shop, The Rational Bookshop, The Holy Book- 
shop, The Christian Bookshop, The Providential 
Bookshop and, an apparent interloper, The 
Olobokum Bookshop. 

Mr. Macmillan got a taste of the educational 
process at Ibadan University and the first heckling 
of his tour. There was generally a good-natured, 
high-spirited tang to the crowd of 400 students 
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with their varied and for the most part imper- 
sonal slogans. It bothered Macmillan’s aides, and 
particularly an officious British policeman with 
red handlebar moustache, and a swagger stick with 
a tic (there still seen to be a few such colonial 
remainders in every police detachment in 
Nigeria), more than it should have; and it left 
the Prime Minister somewhat unsure of how to 
respond. They laughed, taunted and broke into 
a chanted refrain— 
Free-dom, Free-dom, 
Everywhere there must be Free-dom— 

that gave a thin feeling of being carried back- 
wards in time to a Georgia or Alabama planta- 
tion. But the spell broke when they broke into 
other words— 

We want Jomo 

We want Jomo 

We want Jomo Ken-yat-ta— 
toa ridiculously familiar tune: ‘Clementine. Even 
Mr. Macmillan felt better at this, and unbent to 
the extent of rising in the open rear of a Rolls 
that might have cost the price of fifteen 
Nigerians’ enrolment at Oxford or Cambridge 
for a couple of years. He stretched out his arms 
and said, in the only words of dialect he had 
learned up to then, ‘Kabo, kabo.’ It means, 
‘Welcome, welcome.’ The students burst into 
song again. Mr. Macmillan kept his good nature 
and was slowly driven off, looking like some 
kindly figure being gently tumbrilled back to the 
past after a brief visit to the present. 

Then, though the singing faded in the distance, 
something odd about the demonstration remained. 
It was the realisation that, however deep the 
students’ yearnings, they had not yet found their 
own vocabulary; and for music they relied on an 
old Methodist hymn and a college song. 


* 


There is less veneer of modernity in Enugu, 
capital of Zik’s Eastern Region, and very little at 
all in the Northern Region. It is feudal Moslem 
territory, not so much Black African as Middle 
Eastern with a heavy overlay of Pakistan and an 
inlay of Raj India. Here is the land of the 
Sardauna, of Emirs and their rhinestone palaces, 
of parched polo fields and, in Kaduna, the 
Sardauna’s capital, a fives court just like the ones 
at Eton. The Sardauna is a strong-minded, con- 
fident man who does not suffer from an inferiority 
complex, though he is less insistent than some of 
his emirs that his subjects prostrate themselves 
by the roadside when his limousine passes. 

The Northerners play hard, as Mr. Macmillan 
must have observed, especially on his final day 
there. The Emir of Zaria was the host. His 
palace, set back from the city on a dusty plain, 
is made of sun-bleached mud, with tattered 
banners and plump minarets poking gracelessly 
toward the sky. Arabic characters in mosaic 
proclaim at the front entrance that it is the 
domicile of the Emir of Zaria and his harem of 
two-score wives. But lest the yokels in the back 
rows miss it, a large sign in English proclaims 
that the repertory set is the EMIR’S PALACE. 

Perhaps two thousand of the Emir’s subjects 
lined the road outside, waving, chanting, gaping 
with curiosity as Cadillacs whirled up to dis- 
gorge the distinguished guests. Lady Dorothy 
viewed the harem, while her husband was escorted 
into the audience chamber for a meeting with 
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the Emir’s Cabinet. The two sat alone, then one 
by one the Ministers were summoned into the 
room, each squirming in on hands and knees with 
nose furrowing the Emir’s rich carpeting. How 
Sir David Eccles would have enjoyed the look of 
inspiration that is said to have crossed Mr. Mac- 
millan’s face as the Minister of Education made 
his way in (there was no Home Secretary). 

Outside, excited by their tribal drummers and 
bemused by the antics of a few local clowns in 
dishevelled masks and tattered leopard skins 
jumping about the scene, some of the crowd 
began to push forward. One of the Emir’s body- 
guards, a mounted Little Caesar played by the 
local Edward G. Robinson, spurred his dozing 
pony into the crowd and flailed about him with 
his whip until the fringe pushed back in terror. 
The Emir emerged with his guest. There were 
the usual speeches. ‘My wife and I are indeed 
glad... .’ A sound of querulous trumpets six 
feet long, a stirring of sound as a few thin layers 
of the Emir’s cavalry shuffled forward in the 
motions of a limpid durbar charge, then in 
festoons of dust the Cadillacs made off for Kano 
and its modern airport, where the Emir of 
Kano’s trumpeter still appears to serenade the 
arrival of a Royal Mail plane, just as in the past 
he greeted the camel caravans. Mr. Macmillan’s 
day in Kismet was over, and so was his visit to 
Nigeria. 


Central Africa 
January 18-21 

Nigerian unity ultimately may prove real. 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, is not real—or, to 
save a quibble, is unreal. It neither looks nor 
sounds British. Walking about its streets, you 
would more readily conjure up some small mid- 
western American city in an area whose farmers 
have begun to strike oil on the back pasture. 
There are hamburger parlours, soda fountains 
and American movies almost to the exclusion of 
British. The streets have the straight and arid 
wideness of one of many cleanly but unimagina- 
tively planned American cities, with room for a 
lonesome sheriff to draw his six-guns. The new 
skyscrapers, built and being built to house the 
insurance companies, the banks and the mining 
combines, are assuredly made of real stone. 
The neat, comfortable residences with mani- 
cured lawns and suede-brusHed tennis courts are 
firm and comfortable to the touch. So is the 
elegant New Meikles Hotel; and its rates are very 
real indeed. 

But something about Salisbury is wrong. It 
begins to intrude on the airplane coming in to 
the airport, when stewardesses pass out the 
inevitable immigration forms. It asks the usual 
questions put by white authorities in Africa. 
Race? How much money do you carry? Previous 
crimes? But the Central African Federation is the 
only one that solemnly asks a man to state the 
sex of his wife. 

In the English-language newspapers, you read 
news of London, New York, Hollywood, Mos- 
cow, but you look very hard indeed to find news 
of West Africa. In the streets, at loading plat- 
forms, in backrooms and alleyways where there 
is menial work to be doné there are Africans in 
limp shirts and shorts. Others vend newspapers 
On street corners or slide slowly past the OK 
Bazaar or the BP garage on an errand for their 
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white employers. But there are not many 
Africans for the capital of a Federation where 
Africans outnumber whites by twenty-five to 
one. There are only 214,000 Europeans in 
Southern Rhodesia and 2,590,000 Africans; 
292,000 to 7,560,000 in the Federation as a whole. 
This is the land of ‘partnership’ between the races. 
So where are all the African partners? The sheep’; 
in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn. But the 
haystack is all white. 

The movie theatre in Salisbury where Mr. 
Macmillan gave his main speech was opened to 
blacks for this occasion only. Of course, almost 
none came—six out of some 2,000 by my count. 
The municipal luncheon given next day at the 
New Meikles Hotel was boycotted by the few 
Africans who were invited; they are not 
normally allowed into the hotel except to clean 
its rooms and toilet bowls and to tend its 
garbage. “The invitations said R.S.V.P. How 
would you répondez?’ asked an African, who 
learned his French while acquiring an MA at the 
University of Indiana. The answer is, ‘Touché.’ 

At the municipal drill hall, the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain was invited to meet the people 
who mattered in the capital of partnership. If he 
shook hands with everyone of the six or seven 
hundred people in the hall, he met, at the most, 
six Africans—-and each of these would have 
difficulty getting elected dog-catcher in a one- 
man-one-vote election. 

It is against the law for an African to live in 
Salisbury; he must live in a separate community 
situated four or more miles from the city. 

It is against the law for an African to drink 
an ordinary glass of beer or any other alcuholic 
drink (excepting kaffir beer) unless he has 
earned a university degree (which, to a 
Rhodesian African, is a blood-relative of the 
Jonker diamond) or has otherwise succumbed 
to the indignity of applying for and getting a 
special licence from the Government. 

It is against the law for an African man to 
sleep with a white woman, but it is legal for a 
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white man to sleep with an African woman. An 
African may lodge in only one hotel (the 
Jameson) and in the post office he must stand in 
a black line, wasting his white employer’s time 
and money while the White Only clerks do cross- 
word puzzles. 

If an American Negro were asked to pick a 
city he would prefer most to avoid, he could 
wisely name Jackson, Mississippi. In Salisbury 
one night at dinner I met an intelligent, gentle 
American Negress who now lives in Southern 
Rhodesia. ‘If you had a practical choice, would 
you choose Rhodesia or Mississippi?’ I asked her, 
She answered without hesitation, ‘Mississippi.’ 

There is only one African barrister in 
Southern Rhodesia. (Generosity requires mention 
of the fact that there is also one in Northern 
Rhodesia and one in Nyasaland, according to 
the latest available statistics.) A special law had 
to be passed to allow the Salisbury barrister, 
Herbert Chitepo, thirty-three, to establish his 
office within the city limits. He is a tough, attrac- 
tive, London-trained lawyer, who has _ been 
practising law in Salisbury for six years, keeping 
his temper a great deal of the time. In that period 
he has been asked to represent only two whites 
in court; his liberal white friends, of whom he has 
several, seem either to have failed him, over- 
looked his name, or live blessedly non-litigious 
lives. ‘When it comes to a matter of such personal 
interest as a lawsuit, they think that an African 
won't get a fair hearing in court,’ he explains. 
‘They are wrong, of course. I have always been 
fairly treated by the magistrates.’ 

It should be said that whites are not as blind 
or as single-minded in Salisbury as such random 
illustrations can make them seem. There is an 
irrationality about life there, but only some— 
probably a minority—of the whites are irra- 
tional. It is only seventy years since the Pioneers’ 
column planted the Union Jack in the plot of 
ground that now lies before the New Meikles 
Hotel. There has been time for the growth of a 
generation of whites to whom Rhodesia is what 








‘Tu dois te rappeler, Raoul, qw ils viennent d'un climat terrible.’ 
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The next move...? 


The undergraduate has burned 
midnight oil: he has engaged in 
vacation exercise: he has taken his degree. 
And then? Few engineers feel that 
a first degree is enough. What should 
the next move be? An immediate job? 
Or a graduate apprenticeship? 
The second brings professional 
competence, and a status accepted by 


the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
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England was to Robert Browning in April. Some 
want Federation with Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia because they sense, unfortunately 
without much eloquence, that there is some- 
thing in Federation that could be beneficial for 
all. Some want it because they prefer it to the 
alternatives of union with South Africa or con- 
tinued indirect rule by London. Some want it 
simply because they think Federation is the post- 
ponement of black reality. 

For all the same reasons, many others—most 
blacks and some whites—oppose it. One of the 
Federation’s most influential copper barons said 
a few days before Mr. Macmillan arrived, ‘There 
are only two things that will last in this part of 
the world—copper and Africans. Those are the 
two forces that must work together.’ 

The right-wing Rhodesians of the Dominion 
Party want to renounce Federation and join 
South Africa. ‘Federation is only a plan to saddle 
us with Nyasaland,’ is the attitude; “What good 
is Nyasaland to us?’ (But why assume that South 
Africa would want to add Southern Rhodesia 
to its already huge problems?) It was perhaps 
an anti-climax, but it should surely be no 
source of wonderment that Mr. Macmillan, after 
two carefully confusing statements, should have 
flown away in a fixed fog of ambiguity. He 
could not have done much else without under- 
mining the Monckton Commission before it 
began its inquiry. Having succeeded in leaving 
all sides somewhat confused and unsure of them- 
selves, he moved on in the trust that the Commis- 
sion would do more than emulate Belloc’s 
physicians who 


murmured as they took their fees, 
‘There is no cure for this disease.’ 


South Africa 


January 27-February 5 


‘You simply don’t understand,’ the young 
Afrikaaner insisted. ‘Nobody seems to under- 
stand.’ He was barely thirty, a strong and hand- 
some young man who was soon to inherit his 
ailing father’s mixed farm. His two daughters 
were in school, old enough now to begin learn- 
ing the elements of the South African religion 
that is called apartheid. The father already be- 
lieved. | had just told him about an experience 
of an English photographer who lives in 
Johannesburg. The photographer had been 
awakened and told to rush to the Coalbrook 
mine, where over 400 miners were trapped below 
ground. The. photographer rushed to the pit- 
head and asked an official, ‘How many people 
down there?’ ‘Six,’ the white official replied. The 
photographer said with surprise, ‘Why, I heard 
that there were many more than that.’ ‘Oh,’ the 
Official said with a shrug. ‘If you count the 
Natives.” 

The young farmer insisted that the story could 
not be true. But, I said, I was told that it was. 
Then the mine official must be an idiot. ‘Probably 
some ignoramus off the railroad,’ he insisted. But 
wasn’t this, in truth, an honest illustration of the 
way most of South Africa’s 3,000,000 whites look 
On its 12,000,000 blacks. ‘No, no, no,’ the young 
man protested. ‘You simply don’t understand.’ 
He paused, and then blurted out, with a helpless 
gesture and a tone that was not vicious but 
gentle and imploring, ‘They are different from 
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us This is a fact.’ I wondered, as we talked, 
whether Dr. Verwoerd would at some point say to 
Mr. Macmillan, “You simply don’t understand.” 

There was much to try to understand while the 
Prime Minister was there. In the wake of the 
Coalbrook disaster the newspapers reported the 
previous year’s total mine fatalities—more than 
700, all Africans. The police rounded up some 
thirty Africans for trial for the Cato Manor 
massacre of nine policemen and looked for more. 
The treason trial was lurching through its fourth 
year. In Cape Town, inside the gracious House 
of Assembly where their late Britannic Majesties, 
King George V and Queen Mary, watch in full- 
length silence from the wall, Hon. Members pre- 
pared to enact a noble amendment to the law; 
a sharp Afrikaaner eye had glimpsed a loophole 
in apartheid’s strictures against mixed bathing, 
so the Nationalists soberly voted to extend the 
colour bar on beaches to the three-mile limit. As 
he watched the Opposition United Party mem- 
bers walk across the floor to vote with 
Nationalists on the amendment, an English 
South African said with disgust, ‘The English 
have thrown in the sponge. If this country is 
saved, the Afrikaaners will save it.” 

It takes a delicate gauge to detect any wind of 
change in such a miasma. But the gauge gently 
moves : 

. in Durban, Mr. Macmillan attended 
another one of those garden parties devoid of 
even one of the Africans he was politely trying 
to meet. But in a drawing-room a few miles away, 
a group of white liberals, African Congress Party 
men and Indian politicians discussed the political 
situation with some of us who were following 
the Prime Minister. The newspapermen were 
luckier than Mr. Macmillan in their freedom of 
movement. The talk was of boycotts, of organis- 
ing workers, of turning the ‘pass’ system against 
its formulators, of controlling the urge for 
violence that boils up inside the African ghettoes 
like sour mash in a shebeen distillery. All the 
Africans were followers of Chief Luthuli and 
apostles of his non-violence. ‘It will have to be 
done without violence,’ said one of them. But 
how long would Africans listen to these leaders? 
“Who can say for certain—but for a long time, | 
think. They believe us when we say that a rising 
is just what the Nationalists want. They under- 
stand when we say, “Look, man. Where are we 
going to get the guns?” It will be settled without 
blood.’ 

No one in the room demurred. 

. in Johannesburg, quick-built, quick-tem- 
pered city where money is the root of all, it is 
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‘Ma femme, elle ne me comprend pas.’ 
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common gossip that Afrikaaners in big business 
are beginning to feel the need for a change. As 
they leave their mealie fields and rise in the 
financial and mining temples so long dominated 
by the English settlers, the Afrikaaners sense 
that. if pushed to its extremes—if it is carried 
verwoerd, to coin a phrase—apartheid can 
bring political disaster and with it economic 
disaster. If Harry Oppenheimer’s desire to keep 
working his mines will not change the tide, 
perhaps Anton Rupert’s desire to make and sell 
more cigarettes will. 

.. in Cape Town, there is open unrest among 
Nationalist politicians as they contemplate the 
cost of Dr. Verwoerd’s programme for Bantu 
States and then contemplate the votes it will 
cost them among higher-taxed Afrikaaner 
farmers. Young Nationalist MPs, stirring out of 
the isolationism of the portly uncles and bald 
fathers, have been travelling to Britain and 
Europe and returning to report with apprehen- 
sion that South African whites have become 
despised among their own kind. 


* 


Afrikaaners, everywhere, have begun to worry, 

and to make wry jokes, about the purse-lipped 
severity of the Dutch Reformed ministers who 
give apartheid its religious fervour, and about 
the excesses of the police. They are often lumped 
together for purposes of disparagement. An 
astonishing number of violations of the ‘immora- 
lity’ code which forbids intercourse between 
races areyscemmitted by men associated with the 
church or the police. ‘Going to the rugger match 
tomorrow?’ first man asks second man. ‘There's 
no rugger match tomorrow,” says the second. 
“Yes there is,’ says the first. ‘Police against the 
Pastors for the Immorality Cup.’ A few zephyrs do 
not a great wind make. But there they are, and 
every extra puff helps, including the good-sized 
one Mr. Macmillan took to the Union in his brief- 
case and uncorked on the day that capped his 
tour. 
. That night, on a high and fragrant farm above 
Cape Town, a jolly, well-to-do African Senator, 
his gracious wife and a score of their friends 
gave a braaivieis for the newspapermen who had 
made the long journey with Mr. Macmillan. It 
was a festive affair, spicy with the odours of 
plump sausages and Malayan kebab, and warm 
with wine. A coloured dance-band rolled sweet 
warm music across the hills and, safely back from 
the flicker of the charcoal fires and the sensitivi- 
ties of their white masters, African field-hands 
gently beat time and watched the fun. The hosts 
tried to hide their disappointment that, because 
of work and other commitments, most of their 
honoured guests had not come. They were hurt, 
but they fed laughter and hospitality to the few 
who had come, and made them more warm and 
welcome than they had dared hope. No one men- 
tioned Mr. Macmillan’s speech, but the Senator 
made a-short speech himself. 

“You are our guests and we respect you. We 
hope you come, not as the spider who comes to 
the flower and sucks only poison, but the bee who 
comes and takes away honey.’ A light breeze 
stirred leaves and rattled cornstalks against the 
barn wall. The party slowly melted. 

We went home wondering, curiously: were we 
spiders or bees? 
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PLUMAGE: HIGHLY VARIEGATED 

HABITS: TOO VARIOUS TO LIST 

HABITAT: THE WORLD 

DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTIC: A HIGH FLYER 


The birds who run Unilever come in many shapes and sizes. To classify them by 
genus and species would defy the skills of ornithologists, They are, in fact, as 
diverse as Unilever itself (some 400 companies in 50 different countries). The one 
thing they all have in common is their work as managers. 

What does being a manager mean? Well, let’s put it this way. Some men are 
specialists—their talents lie in a particular field. A manager, on the other hand, 
must be able to employ his talents in many different fields. Trained in 

one, he must have the ability to command in many. 

This breadth of outlook is one of the qualities we look for at our trainee 
selection boards. When a man has joined us, we develop this quality right from 
the beginning by giving him a variety of experience during his training. 

As a man goes higher his responsibilities broaden. We are looking for people 
who, if they make senior level as managers, will be expected to take very 

wide responsibilities indeed. The Parent Board of Unilever itself and the 
Management of our 400 companies are peopled by men like this—men who have 
worked their way up through the business as managers, all of them. 

And on their way up they are getting a variety of experience to fit them for 

the jobs at the top. For a marketing man, for example, a spell in a sales team 
in Yorkshire may lead to experience in an advertising agency in London. Later, 
from London, our man may go to Brazil—or Pakistan, or Australia, or to one 
of many such overseas stations. From abroad he will come back to greater 
responsibilities at home. Products, peoples, markets—these and many other 
facets of business life are constantly changing for Unilever. The Unilever 
manager must develop with them—or ahead of them. ‘ 

So if you’re a bird who likes a varied habitat—if you welcome the chance of 

a migration or two—above all, if you’re feathered for flight into the higher 
realms, Unilever’s atmosphere may be congenial to you. The booklet, Six Men 
on Business, will tell you more about us. Ask your University Appointments 
Officer for a copy, or write to us at: ‘ 

UNILEVER PERSONNEL DIVISION (PRC 228), UNILEVER HOUSE, 
UNILEVER LIMITED, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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In Baulk 


By 


Hall and said ‘Gee whiz!’ It was 4.19 on @ 
February afternoon in 1960; and Davis had 
just cut an impossible red into the centre right- 
hand pocket and brought the cue ball back, off 
two cushions, to sit snugly behind the black. As he 
expressed himself involuntarily in appreciation of 
his own genius, I understood something that had 
baffled me throughout the day: why billiards and 
snooker no longer command space in our news- 
papers. That very morning our imperial four- 
penny had devoted fourteen inches to a rugby 
match between two London hospitals, six inches 
to a play wherein Miss Anna Neagle woos her 
ex-husband, and two and a half inches to the 
C minor symphony of Brahms as expounded by 
Klemperer. The exhibition match between Davis 
and Willie Smith had been dismissed in three lines. 
I concluded that, like Davis’s exclamatory con- 
versation, billiards and snooker have presumably 
dated in appeal. 

Burroughes Hall is of course only the Oval of 
billiards; the august Lord’s—Thurston’s in 
Leicester Square—was converted to more utili- 
tarian uses some five years ago by the Automobile 
Association. At Thurston’s, peers of the realm 
would rub shoulders with comedians and nod to 
the occasional cleric as they lit after-dinner cigars. 
Round the top of the walls there was a painting 
purporting to represent some sylvan scene, half- 
way between something out of Dante and the 


Ii Davis surveyed the interior of Burroughes 


backcloth of a provincial pantomime. At Bur- 
roughes Hall there is no sylvan scene and the* 


spectators are less aristocratic. Aged men not only 
wear cloth caps, they keep them on indoors; a 
jetkin-clad youth with glossy hair can sit finger- 
ing the ends of his companion’s college scarf— 
she hovers motionless with hands clasped in front 
of her chin as if recalling Dame Edith Evans at 
the beginning of Daphne Laureola. But here there 
is no brandy glass to clutch, only the memory of 
incomparable skill on the green cloth. 

Billiards has.never, so far as I know, inspired a 
Cardus to take up his pen on its behalf—though 
Davis refers with pride to an essay by Priestley. 
Whatever the reason, billiards was ousted in the 
popular imagination by snooker, and snooker— 
had we but known it—received a mortal blow on 
the day before Thurston’s closed. For it was then 
that Davis achieved his heart's desire: he made 
the maximum break of 147 and did what a Brad- 
man or Hogan must ever be denied—he destroyed 
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the basis of all ambition. Willie Smith, who sat 
watching that break, declares that it contained 
only one stroke of genius, but then Smith is an 
artist who would doubtless fault the Archangel 
Gabriel for taking the long rest when he might 
settle for a leg-in-the-air, left-handed stroke. 

The formal introductions were brief and hesi- 
tant. The referee, his white gloves suggesting that 
he had been commandeered to serve at some 
Victorian young ladies’ party, presented first 
Willie Smith and then Davis. Smith, small and 
sparse on top, peered solemnly at the spectators, 
jerked a bow and adjusted a pair of gold-rimmed 
spectacles; Davis, potentially a rubber face but 
frozen by success into an elder statesman—Leslie 
Henson might have boasted such a face had he 
devoted his life to Galsworthy—twitched an eye- 
brow and reclined against a wail. 

The referee’s voice trailed away, a man in the 
second row took snuff, and Smith missed a none- 
too-difficult cannon. Lest newcomers to Bur- 
roughes Hall should attribute human error to old 
age—and Smith has been a professional these 
fifty years—the culprit generously attributed his 
error to a surfeit of Yorkshire pudding. Those at 
the back laughed, those nearer the table parted 
their lips in sympathy. Davis wrinkled his nose. 

Not that Willie Smith is lesser; he merely repre- 
sents an older generation of cue men. The great 
ones against whom he battled, and whom Tom 
Webster immortalised—Melbourne Inman, Tom 
Reece and Tom Newman—are now dead. Smith 
no longer practises for eight hours a day as he did 
half a century ago; he rarely practises at all and 
plays, as it were, from memory. A Groucho 
grown a trifle slow in movement, though not in 
repartee, he plays with his chin some four inches 
above the cue and not, as Davis does, a bare half- 
inch. Davis, you sense, sights the ball at which 
he is aiming; Smith surveys the scene benevolently 
as if to take in the whole situation even at the 
moment of impact. Smith would move Mr. Cardus 
to rhapsodise over the ‘quiddity of the man,’ with 
due reference to Strauss’s Till thrown in. Davis, 
almost devoid of mannerisms and guilty only of 
a slight rolling of the eyes when the other man 
flukes, would qualify for comparison with Tos- 
canini’s Mozart—‘Davis expressed himself in a 
losing hazard as perfect as we shall witness in this 
world. Only I did not detect in the shot any dis- 
arming courtesy.’ 

The great billiards player proclaims himself 
most of all in his method of break-building. Davis 
is the all-rounder whose repertoire of strokes is so 
comprehensive that after a while one grows rest- 
less, believing that one could take over almost 
anywhere in a Davis break and play the next shot 
as well as he. But only a rashly confident amateur 
could feel this way about Smith, whose game can 
be broken down into its component parts with 
each part visibly a joy. The reason for this is that 
Davis prefers to concentrate his game, playing 
the long shot only when necessary to gain position 
es get him out of trouble, while Smith diffuses his. 





The Tom Webster cartoons are repro- 








duced by courtesy of the Daily Mail. 
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Davis's highest break of the afternoon, one of 
291, was relentlessly efficient. The first 90 were 
scored by a cannon-pot red-cannon sequence at 
the top of the table as effortlessly as though Davis 
was availing himself of grooves underneath the 
cloth. Then, at 98, he manceuvred the balls on to 
the side cushion and, with his right hand clutch- 
ing the cue half-way along its length, executed a 
score or more of close cannons while the balls 
moved no more than a foot from their original 
position. At 140 his touch faltered for a moment 
and@ompelled him to a long forcing in-off; ten 
points later he was back again at the top of the 
table. 

I felt no excitement as Davis played, only awe 
of a wonderful technique. He is not a romantic 
figure, for his very remoteness precludes that; 
when he miscues, one feels no mischievous relief, 
raffer a sinking sensation that extraneous forces 
are conspiring against him. But Smith warms our 
hearts; why, were we endowed with his touch, his 
knowledge of angles, his appreciation of the art 
of billiards, and his experience—we could play like 
Smith. True there was a swerving in-off red which 
might have been beyond us (on seeing it Davis 
divined. the truth and sat down), yet the first 
fift points of the break were surely ours for 
the making. Then something went wrong and his 
opponent's white finished up some six inches 
below the left centre pocket and almost on the 
cushion. Smith sighed, and we sighed with him— 
our undeserved sympathy was the challenge he 
wanted. Fifty-seven came from the red alone and 
we drifted along in a happy dream forgetful of 
the unplayable white. Suddenly Smith clucked 
and glanced artfully at Davis, his cue ball was at 
last in the one place from which he could safely 
move the white. Move it he did and grinned. 
‘That took me a long time.’ We all applauded and 
nodded to one another, all save the man in the 
second row who again took snuff, this time with 
a flourish. The world was demonstrably a better 
place, and virtue was triumphant. 

A few minutes before five o’clock Davis and 
Smith walked out into Soho Square, twin 
exponents of an esoteric art, into an age of girls 
in black stockings. The following Monday I 
searched in vain through The Times for the result 
of their endeavours; perhaps the aged men in 
cloth caps might have remedied this had they 
started throwing bottles on tothe table. Or is it 
simply that billiards is no longer considered 
fashionable? Two centuries ago Davis might have 
been invited to the court of Frederick the Great. 
Today . . . Well, Burroughs and Watts are ‘By 
Appointment To Her Majesty The Queen Billiard 
Table Makers.’ I wonder who plays in that house- 
hold? 
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BOYCOTT? 


Sir,—Your leading article ‘Boycott?’ represents in a 
quite classical manner the fatuity of the liberal ‘mn- 
telligence at work. For reasons that may or may not 
be completely convincing a number of people have 
decided to call a boycott of South African goods, 
and most people who are ever aware of such things 
are aware of this thing now. I can see as well as you 
ean dozens of reasons for and against it, but, unlike 
you, I can see even more clearly that this is no 
longer the point. If anything could be worse than 
having a boycott at the wrong moment or not having 
one at the right moment, it is to have a boycott that 
misfires: which is what your editorial seems cal- 
culated to do. I am not so concerned with building 
an elaborately watertight intellectual and moral 
argument, topped by the triumphant conclusi6n that 
‘we would urge that [the boycott] should be post- 
poned,’ as I am with asking myself, ‘What course 
of action open to me in the circumstances (which 
include in pride of place the fact that some people 
have proclaimed one and everybody knows it) will 
best serve the ends I want to realise?’ I am simply 
horrified by the damage your article may do, based 
as it is upon the purely hypothetical notion that. if 
the boycott were postponed a later date would be 
the time to support it. The harsh truth is that weare 
frequently faced by choices that we are not free 
to construct for ourselves. The liberal solution of 
nevertheless attempting to construct one and then 
casting our vote for it is a kind of nonsense that 
makes one lose patience even with the Spectator,— 
Yours faithfully, 

IAN HAMNETT 
72 Northumberland Street, Edinburgh, 3 


* 


Sir,—I am in complete agreement with your editorial 
urging that the boycott should be postponed. I would 
go further and urge that we forget it altogether as an 
effective means to combat apartheid, Huddleston 
himself admitted, on Panorama, that it would be an 
‘ineffective gesture.’ The one sure effect it will have, 
though, will be to ferment bitterness in the African 
and entrench the white South African in his back- 
to-the-wall position —Yours faithfully, 

J. C. W. MURRAY 
Lincoln College, Oxford 


* 


Sir,—The boycott of South African goods is now 
receiving national support; it has mushroomed over- 
night into a major campaign. The undersigned, as 
sponsors of the Boycott Movement, urge and request 
its many well-wishers, groups and individuals, to 
send donations to help meet the cost of the intensi- 
fied campaign in March against apartheid and racial 
discrimination. 


This appeal is urgent, The peoples of South Africa 
have now almost no forms of peaceful protest left 
to them. They have asked for our help: we must now 
respond. 

Donations sheuld be addressed to the Treasurer, 
Boycott Movement, 293 New Kings Road, London, 
SW6.—Y ours faithfully, 

ALTRINCHAM, A. J. AYER, PERCY BELCHER, 
VIOLET BONHAM CARTER, ASA BRIGGS, CANON JOHN 
COLLINS, JOHN DUGDALE, MICHAEL FOOT, ANTHONY 
GREENWOOD, JOHN OSBORNE, RUSSELL, JEREMY 
THORPE, JOHN STONEHOUSE 


* 


Sir,—Readers who saw the very moving statement 
by Chief Luthuli, President-General of the African 
National Congress of South Africa, printed in your 
last issue, may be interested in knowing that the 
extracts published come from a much longer inter- 
view with him by Miss Frene Ginwala, representing 
the magazine Africa South. It is, to our knowledge, 
the first sound-recorded interview with him to reach 
this country from -his present place of exile, and it 
is to be hoped that a way will be found for the 
widest possible audience to hear the whole of it. 
The extract on the boycott is available for loan 
to meetings from the Boycott Movement.—Yours 
faithfully, 
ROSALYNDE AINSLIE 
Africa South UK representative 
3la John Adam Street, WC2 


* 
Sir,—Suffragettes, passive resistance, civil disobedi- 
ence and boycotts were all useless until successful. 
They were never postponed.—Y ours faithfully, 
~MAVIS SINGLETON 
7 Linton Court, Agar Grove, NW1 


BRITISH TRANSPORT 


Sirn,—Your correspondent Mr. K. F. A. Johnston 
advocates help to our railways; and Mr. John Allen 
May says that cars are economic and should. be 
encouraged. More economic for ten men to be in 
one carriage or in ten cars? More economic to take 
farm land for motorways? And how do cars compare 
with railways if we think of human life and health? 
A man in a train can relax; a driver of a car is 
using up nervous energy; and there are more accidents 
on the roads than on railways. Does this not matter? 
—Yours faithfully, 
DAPHNE HEREWARD 
206 Osborne Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne 2 


EDEN MEMOIRS 


Sm,—Reading Ian Gilmour’s article on the Eden 
Memoirs I could not help thinking how difficult it 
is for the opponents of Suez to deploy their attack 
without appearing to exculpate Colonel Nasser. Of 
course, there were plenty of things wrong with Suez— 
the military deficiencies, the circumstances of the 
intervention, above all, perhaps, Eden’s exaggerated 
estimate of Nasser. Yet two salient points should 
never be forgotten. First, Nasser’s nationalisation of 
the Canal Company involved the violation of 
an international agreement. Secondly, the Israeli in- 
vasion of Sinai was primarily caused by Egypt’s 
deliberate and brutal provocation. These two factors 
are sur¢ly essential to a real understanding of the 
Suez guestion, and for Mr. Gilmour to have written 
a two-page article without once mentioning either of 
them is indeed a remarkable achievement. 

Ju‘iged in their light, Mr. Dulles’s conduct appears 
far less statesmanlike than Mr. Gilmour seems to 
assume. After all, it was Mr. Dulles who talked about 
Nasser being made to ‘disgorge.’ It was Mr. Dulles 
who recommended the eighteen-power proposals to 
the first London Conference. Finally, it was Mr. 
Dulies who invented the Users’ Club on the ground 
that it would hurt Nasser just as much as the 
impéementation of the original proposals. If all this 
was simply rodomontade then his subsequent defec- 
tion is explicable if not excusable. But, if at one 
time he meant what he said we must look elsewhere 
for “in explanation. Perhaps one can be found in the 
fact that 1956 was Election Year in the United States 
and that any talk, let alone use, of force hardly fitted 
in with the spurious atmosphere of peace and 
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prosperity which the Republican Party at that time 
was so intent on spreading. 

With regard to the Israeli invasion of Sinai the 
American attitude was a perfect example of that 
legalistic-moralistic approach to world affairs which 
Mr. George Kennan has attacked so brilliant:y. How- 
ever legally impeccable and superficially virtuous, tne 
United States resolution in the Security Council 
branding Israel as the aggressor in effect turned 
morality upside down. Never was the use of the veto 
so abundantly justified. In the face of the fedayeen 
raids any attempt to use the 1950 Declaration would 
have had the same result. This is not to say that 
Eden and Mollet were right to intervene. Today as in 
1956 Nasser is trying to goad Israel into a preventive 
war. If he succeeds I hope that no outside Power will 
again intervene to save him from reaping his whirl- 
wind.—Y ours faithfully. 

RICHARD FEILDEN 
The Workers’ Educational Association, 
423 Oxford Road, Manchester, 13 


LEFT-OVER LEFT 

Sir,—It was you (or was it Mr. Bernard Levin?) 
who told us that the big significance of Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell’s speech at Blackpool—the reason why you 
felt called upon to applaud him for his courage, his 
political acumen, his statesmanship—was that it 
marked ‘his retreat from public ownership.’ But now 
Mr. Gaitskell tells us in his speech at Nottingham 
that this was a_ dastardly misrepresentation. 
‘MR. GAITSKELL CALLS FOR MORE PUBLIC OWNERSHIP,’ 
says the headline in The Times, reporting the Not- 
tingham speech, and the text shows that the headline 
was accurate. 

Oh, sir, how shamefully have you been deccived. 
Before you plighted your troth so publicly, could 
not Mr. Roy Jenkins or Mr. Anthony Crosland have 
warned you of the Labour Party leader’s true inten- 
tions, so cunningly masked at Blackpool and :o 
brazenly revealed at Nottingham? Maybe the ex- 
planation is that they, too, were swooning victims 
of the great deceiver. 

Anyhow, it’s a great day for me. No longer can 
your Tapers and your Tadpoles pass me off as a 
minor fundamentalist prophet, crying in the wilder- 
ness. A Daniel has come to judgment, lisping some 
of the same simple, modern truths which you 
graciously allowed me to enunciate in your columns. 

This should be a warning to you and your readers 
for the future. If the Spectator wants to know what 
our leader will be saying tomorrow, read Tribune 
today.—Y ours faithfully, 

MICHAEL FOOT 
Tribune, 222 The Strand, WC2 

[This letter is referred to in our leading article on 

p. 239.—Editor, Spectator] 
* 


Sir,—The discontent and frustration which un- 
doubtedly exists among many younger people today 
is not, as Anthony Crosland believes, primarily be- 
cause of the prevailing ‘smug, lethargic conservatism’: 
self-satisfied, materialistic attitudes are not the pre- 
rogative of the Right, anyway. Far more is this 
malaise due to the prolonged inability of the Left 
to provide an adequate Opposition, even to such 
Governments as the last two. We have, co~sequently, 
to put up with a Conservative Party which does not 
seem to know what it wants to do after its recent 
victory, still less what it ought; a Labour Party 
which presents a ludicrously unedifying fraternal 
spectacle and is visibly dying of narcissism, utterly 
absorbed in the futile contemplation of its own 
navel; and a Liberal Party which, despite Mr. 
Grimond’s virtually single-handed efforts to give it a 
rew look, remains dated, faded and recking of moth- 
balls. 

{t is our present national] misfortune to be faced 
with a seemingly perpetuated Hobson’s choice be- 
tween social reaction and economic foolishness. Most 
British people simply are not interested in the pure 
milk of Socialism or of Fre: Trade: they prefer 


an economy that is pragmatic if not theoretically 
perfect. Until the politicians of the Left comprehend 
this and begin to concentrate their energies in the 
spheres where their real strength should lie—in har- 
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nessing all our latent national idealism and action 
into the promotion of a greater degree of human 
freedom, justice and tolerance in our own society 
and throughout the world—we shall not attain that 
dynamic new Radicalism which must be the ultimate 
alternative to the Conservative oligarchy which now 
threatens us.—Y ours faithfully, 

A. E. G. WRIGHT 
27 Belsize Avenue, NW3 


WHAT KHRUSHCHEV SAID 

Sir,—I do not know where Mr. John Long got his 
quotation from Khrushchev’s disarmament speech. 
From the official English translation it is seen that 
Khrushchev said the following, not as quoted by 
Mr. Long: 

A weapon we have today, about to be hatched, 
is even more perfect, even more formidable. The 
weapon which is being developed and is, as 
they say, in the portfolio of our scientists and 
designers, is a fantastic weapon. 

This would seem to support Mr. Hollis’s article, 
and not Mr. Long. 

I think it is worth adding that these remarks on a 
new weapon were prefaced by the statement: 

As long as no agreement is reached to outlaw 
nuclear weapons, we are compelled to continue 
producing them. Of course, we have to spend 
quite large sums for this purpose, But for the 
time being we cannot fully end production of 
nuclear weapons: such a decision must come as 
a result of an agreement among the nuclear 
powers. 

—Yours faithfully, 
PAT SLOAN 
General Secretary 
The British Soviet Friendship Society, 
36 Spencer Street, ECI 


THE PERSONAL LOANS SCHEME 


Si,—There is much contentious material in Mr. 
Nicholas Davenport’s article entitled ‘The Bankers 
and the Equity Boom’ in the Spectator of February 
5. I will confine myself to his reference to a 
passage in Lord Monckton’s recent statement to 
shareholders of this Bank and to his (Mr. Daven- 
port's) ‘guess’ that ‘nearly a half [of the Personal 
Loans granted by the Bank] went into the Stock 
Exchange.’ 

Lord Monckton, in his latest statement, said in 
reference to Personal Loans: ‘The number of loans 
current is well over three times as large as a year 
ago, The great bulk of the total has been taken for 
the purchase of cars and to pay for furniture, fittings 
and equipment, house repairs, decorations and im- 
provements.’ A year earlier he had said that an 
‘analysis of the purposes for which the loans have 
been taken shows that over one-third of them by 
number, and over one-half by amount, have been 
for the purchase of motor vehicles. The other major 
elements in the demand are for furniture, fittings or 
equipment, and for repairs, decorations or improve- 
ment of premises.” 

Publicity material concerning the Personal Loans 
scheme lists the purposes for which these loans are 
available; the purchase of stocks and shares is not 
among them. Indeed, as a matter of policy the 
Purchase of securities is definitely precluded from 
the purposes for which Personal Loans are granted 
by the Midland Bank. 

_Mr. Davenport may not have appreciated the 
difference between Personal Loans and bank accom- 
modation to personal customers by conventional 
Overdraft or loan. Here too, however, he overlooked 
a relevant passage in Lord Monckton’s latest state- 
ment, which reads: ‘The provision of finance for 
Purposes of speculation is still frowned upon, and in 
accordance with our long-standing principles of 
Operation we have been watchful to avoid making 
credit available in this direction. —Yours faithfully, 

H. J. WITHERIDGE 
Public Relations Officer 
Midland Bank Limited, Poultry, EC2 

[Nicholas Davenport writes: ‘Mr. Witheridge 
could not have read my article on February 12, which 
had the following: “When borrowers can get the 
anks to pay for their motor-cars and houses and 
Ouse repairs and equipment they free their funds for 
Stock Exchange purposes.” I am sure that Lord 
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Monckton is not so naive as to imagine that money 
is kept in tight compartments when it leaves his 
bank for our pockets.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


SCOTTISH POETRY 


Sir,—Regarding the Scottish anthology, Honour'’d 
Shade, your reviewer, Mr. David Craig, cannot get 
away with it as easily as all that. 

We'll leave the question of a ‘personal voice’ only 
making itself felt ‘from somewhere else,’ which I 
accept as ‘Pax!’, ‘Barla-fummil!’ or. ‘No case.’ But 
‘poetry is now a backwater; the mainstream is fiction’ 
is more important because more general. 

Sir, I must confess I am a bit dull; the old nut 
is not so resilient as it was. Would you kindly ask 
Mr. Craig to explain why on earth he asks you to 
consider ‘the past century's achievement’ in fiction, in 
order to bolster his contention that ‘it is not at all 
surprising ... that a new collection of poems 
[today!] should be rather trifling’? Baffling! 

He asks you to consider—for some mad old reason 
—a number of nineteenth-century novelists (main- 
stream) and suggests that the contemporary (back- 
water) poetic types look pretty small beer beside 
them. He names nineteen, Here are nineteen back- 
water poets of the past century: Wordsworth, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Browning, Hopkins, Whit- 
man, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Corbiére, Leopardi, 
Ibsen, Pushkin, Lermontov, Nekrasov, Mickiewicz, 
Heine, Hoelderlin. Some backwater! And has the 
first half of this century done so badly when we can 
mention such hasbeens as Yeats, Eliot, Pound, Frost, 
Apollinaire, Eluard, Blok, Mayakovsky, Esenin, 
Pasternak, Rilke, Brecht, Lorca, Auden, McDiar- 
mid, Maclean, D. Thomas? 

Mr. Tom Scott is right: Mr. Craig just happens to 
prefer novels to poetry. In which case, sir, surely he 
would be more usefully employed reviewing the 
titanic mainstream masterpieces of Braine, Wain, 
Amis, Wilson and Snow than the ‘trifling’ futilities of 
Scottish (or presumably any other) modern poetry. 
Don’t you think? God wot!—Yours faithfully, 

SYDNEY GOODSIR SMITH 
27 Dundas Street, Edinburgh, 3 


PS. He has not yet explained how an itch mars. 


PARAFFIN STOVES 


Sir—In your issue of January 29, Leslie Adrian 
gives some figures of fires caused by paraffin stoves: 
‘in 1947 it worked out at 2.2 fires to 1,000 gallons 
of paraffin burned, and in 1956 to 4.1.’ 

Paraffin stoves may be dangerous, but they are not 
that dangerous. The figures are per thousand tons of 
paraffin, not per thousand gallons.—Y ours faithfully, 

FRANK BLACKABY 
The National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research 
2 Dean Trench Street, Smith Square, 
Westminster, SW1 


THE LILY WHITE BOYS 

Sir.—It’s kind of Mr. Levy to attribute the phrase 
‘sitting on a fortune’ to me, but it is, as your other 
correspondent, Mr. Holmes, says, an immemorial 
chestnut; it’s the usual way for a prostitute to for- 
mulate her bewilderment that not all women are 
prostitutes, I first heard it from Maurice Levinson, 
the most articulate of our angry young taxi-drivers. 
Then'I put it at the head of my article in Encounter, 
and then Christopher Logue, not Harry Cookson, put 
it into The Lily White Boys. 

It does have a curious appeal. A book of mine 
was later reviewed in Encounter under the title Sitting 
on a Time Bomb, and the editor of the same maga- 
zine has just written and asked me for a piece on 
the future of socialism to be called Sitting on a 


Dwindling Fortune. 
I wonder where it will appear next.—Yours 
faithfully, WAYLAND YOUNG 


100 Bayswater Road, W2 


ZAMBRA 

Sir,—I am intrigued by Clive Barnes’s approach to 
his responsibility as ballet critic to the Spectator. He 
writes that he is not qualified to give an authoritative 
opinion on Spanish dancing—and then proceeds to 
slam the daylights out of Zambra. 
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Zambra has two great male gipsy dancers (Juan 
Maya and Antonio Heredia), two excellent dan- 
seuses, great cante jondo singers and one of the 
greatest living guitarists. No less important is that the 
whole show is based on classical improvisation (as 
in India)}—so much more exciting and varied than 
the cheap gimmicks which lower the impact of even 
the best of the Spanish companies which go the 
rounds. I hope readers of the Spectator will refuse 
to be put off by Mr. Barnes and see for themselves 
the power, variety and beauty of Zambra’s pre- 
sentation of the great Oriental traditions of Anda- 
lusian dancing and music—so much older than the 
corresponding European classical traditions.—-Yours 
faithfully, 

FERNAU HALL 
44 South Hill Park, NW3 


HAIR APPARENT 


Sir,—The article by Miss Whitehorn comments on 
the wide gulf which exists in hairdressing between 
the service in London and in the provinces. She infers 
that the apprenticeship system is at fault. May I 
invite your attention to the fact that the National 
Apprenticeship Council has been in existence for 
four years and its aim is to ensure that entrants to 
the craft, via the three years’ apprenticeship, are 
trained on a standard basic syllabus, sent to local 
technical colleges and entered for the London City 
and Guilds examination? 

When an employer asks for an indenture, we re- 
quest that an undertaking be given about the training 
of the apprentice both in the practical work and in 
the facilities afforded to attend the local technical 
college. 

On the subject of private commercial schools of 
hairdressing, it is the Council’s view that, where such 
schools exist, they can be satisfactory only when 
they train students on a nationally agreed syllabus, 
are open to inspection, employ only qualified in- 
structors and submit students for examinations 
approved by the organised craft associations such 
as the Hairdressers’ Registration Council or the 
National Hairdressers’ Federation.—Yours faithfully, 

H. W. SKELLY 
Secretary, National Apprenticship 
Council for the Hairdressing Craft 
39 Grafton Way, W1 


EMPLOYMENT OF PRISONERS 

Sir,—A recent announcement that the Home Secre- 
tary and the Secretary of State for Scotland have 
decided to appoint an Advisory Council on the 
employment of prisoners has given rise to some con- 
fusion, as Mr. Butler’s Committee is so closely allied 
in purpose to a non-governmental Committee—the 
formation of which Lord Pakenham and I announced 
recently in a BBC broadcast—whose purport is to 
investigate the industrial and social problems of 
placing ex-prison labour. 

Whilst the two committees complement each other 
in that the Home Secretary’s Advisory Council will 
concern itself with the industrial problems~ of 
prisoners prior to discharge, and ours subsequent to 
discharge, the two are entirely independent; the 
former statutory, and the latter non-statutory; the 
one being financed by the Government, and the other 
by members of the public concerned with this formid- 
able problem of after-care. 

The effect of the confusion, however, has caused 
a great number of ‘would be’ supporters to assume 
that the Committee referred to by Lord Pakenham 
and me in our broadcast has become part of the Home 
Secretary’s Advisory Council, and, further, has pro- 
voked pointed comments by some in industry to the 
effect that they could not understand why Lord 
Pakenham and I, during our broadcast, appealed for 
£1,000, which would be used to initiate the Inquiry, 
when the Committee is being absorbed and sponsored 
by the Government. 

Unless this misconception is remedied, the support 
that is so vital at this stage will not be forthcoming, - 
and the entire purpose of the Committee will be 
negated.— Yours faithfully, 

FREDERIC P. THOMPSON 
Thompson and Blachford Ltd., 
12 Duke Street. St. James's, SWi 
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Either, Or and the Holy Both 


By 


St. Joan. (Old Vic.) 
Ir is not surprising that Shaw’s 
St. Joan should be far more 
moving to a muddled agnostic 
like me than to any pious 
Catholic. Just so an honest and 
forthright play on the life of 
. Karl Marx would seem far 
more tragic to a disillusioned radical like me than 
to a strict party-liner. After all, to those who 
believe in either religion, Joan was recompensed 
for being roasted alive by her elevation to heaven 
with the Saints, and Marx’s bitter, cold, lonely 
life was justified by the establishment of the 
Soviet paradise on earth. To the faithful, both 
sad stories have a happy ending. What is impres- 
sive about Shaw’s achievement in St. Joan is 
that he equally refuses to turn his romantic-tragic- 
comedy (his own analysis of its progression) into a 
rationalist tract. The Archbishop and the Inq@iisi- 
tor are not sadistic monsters in the grip of a 
degrading superstition. Shaw, as Eric Bentley has 
pointed out, aims to give us a broad, generous, 
bumane view of life under the banner of 
Both/ And. Despite all his schoolboyish dogma- 
tism, his provocative generalisations, his flood of 
anathema, he avoids the narrow insistence of an 
Either /Or choice. 

St. Joan has survived several barrages from 
the scholars and precisians. The anachronisms, 
inaccuracies, confusions of fact and fancy, have 
long ago been listed by those who thought he 
was unfair to the Church and by those who 
thought he was over-favourable to the Church. 
Shavians usually defend their hero by arguing 
that he was above petty details and the slavery 
of research. They can quote his own words—I 
never collect authorities nor investigate condi- 
tions. I just deduce what happened and why it 
happened from my flair for human nature, know- 
ing that if necessary I can find plenty of docu- 
ments and witnesses to bear me out in any pos- 
sible conclusion.’ But this is little more than a 
Shavian squib. In St. Joan, Shaw read some of 
the records of the trial for his basic situation and 
then searched through the legends for the epi- 
sodes and anecdotes which suited his theme. He 
chose deliberately to create his play about the 
Saint rather than the real Joan. The farmer’s 
daughter is dead—the daughter of the Church 
lives on. 

Like Shakespeare, like Brecht, he does not 
really care what happened to historical charac- 
ters in a historical situation. He simply takes the 
popular myth of the past and then over-prints it 
with the dramatic patterns, the dialectical images, 
which were branded in his own mind. St. Joan 
omits the more grisly barbarities of the execution 
—for instance, the executioner lighting Joan’s 
dress first so that she was shown naked and alive 
to the mob. Both the anti-clerical and pro-clerical 
propagandist would have taken pains to blacken 
Joan’s judges. Shaw wants to show two opposing 
views of life, both reasonable, both inevitable, 
clashing head on. He himself, and the society 
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which created him, was split between authori- 
tarianism and individualism, between order and 
freedom, between tradition and experiment. St. 
Joan is an objective projection of the dilemma. 


In this aim he was not entirely successful. 
There is a tension in between the two irreconcil- 
able opposites. But he has made the judges too 
donnishly reasonable and his Joan too innocently 
sentimental. The gap is too great and I find that 
easy tears and obvious laughs obscure for me 
what should be the naked, ruthless, uncompromis- 
ing drive of the play he did not quite write. 


At the Old Vic, Douglas Seale has given Sv. 
Joan a clean, unfussy, well-spoken, manly pro- 
duction. The romantic opening scenes, by far 
the weakest part of the play, get off with a run 
and a jump as they suddenly flare up out of the 
darkness as if they had been repeating themselves 
in limbo every night for six hundred years. Apart 
from Joss Ackland’s Cardinal dressed up and 
made up like a panto dame, and George Baker’s 
juvenile lead of a Warwick, everybody looks 
right enough. Robert Harris and Walter Hudd, as 
Cauchon and the Inquisitor, have the correct, 
weary, patient aif of a pair of schoolmasters per- 
suading a backward pupil to construe. Alec 
McCowen cannot go wrong with the Dauphin— 
as sharp, and cute, and knowing as a pet dachs- 
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hund let loose in the servants’ quarters of Buck- 
ingham Palace. But perhaps the best acting came 
in those small parts which can so easily be carica- 
tured—John Moffat as the good priest turned 
crooked through lack of imagination, John Stride 
as the humane young monk who sees too far 
into the future for his own piece of mind, and 


Gerald James as the common soldier whose com- 


monness saved him from the vices of his wise and 


‘holy superiors. 


Barbara Jefford’s Joan is a difficult perform- 
ance to analyse. | found it intolerably affecting— 
far more so than Siobhan McKenna’s fiery, 
fluent, dangerous IRA commandant. Miss 
McKenna might be trapped and tried and 
burned. But she plunged into the maelstrom with 
her eyes open. She knew she was about to become 
a Saint. We believed it because she believed it. 
We felt exhilaration and excitement but no tears. 
Miss Jefford plays the part the way Shaw actually 
wrote it (as distinct from the way Shaw thought 
he had written it). The softness, the pliability, the 
defencelessness of the girl born to be raped or 
martyred, has pathos rather than tragedy. If she 
had tried to be the teenage Boadicea, she would 
have been playing against the text and against 
her nature. To me, her Joan was all the more 
heart-rending because | felt that she was unsure 
of her life after death, and so was I. 

The critics who have seen Joans in their dozens 
may give her lower marks. But for me she added 
an extra dimension beyond Shaw’s conscious 
intention. Barbara Jefford was a girl who lived 
for her country but who died for—nothing. She, 
unfortunately, is not in heaven. And her mur- 
derers, even more unfortunately, are not in hell. 


The Berlioz Question 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Four performances of Beatrice 
and Benedict last week by Uni- 
versity College Music Society 
have revived the Berlioz ques- 
tion in a sharp and inescapable 
2 form. How is it that such a pal- 
pable masterpiece as Beatrice, 

-#° SO easy on the ear, relatively 
cheap and simple to put on, has to beg to get an 
amateur production once in a generation? We 
all flocked to the college gymnasium in Gower 
Street and were duly grateful for what we found 
—indeed in the end the growing conviction that 
one more hearing was an essential of life took me 
there on three nights out of the four; but the better 
the performance became the more blazingly ob- 
vious the conclusion that for a work of this order 
only the best professional production, regularly 
repeated, is enough. 

The Berlioz question has much in common with 
the modern music question. In each case the 
answer is enough good performances to overcome 
resistance to a style which is accused of having 
no ‘tunes’ in it and which depends for 
its full effect, as all unfamiliar styles must, on 
scrupulous observance of what is written. A poor 
performance of Berlioz’s music is far more lethal 
than a poor performance of Wagner’s; with 





Wagner there is a basic familiarity of manner to 
fall back on—you know what it ought to sound 
like. With Berlioz, when he is played inaccurately, 
the originalities, to ears filled by the imperial 
pint with academic and critical fallacies, seem so 
much bungling. Berlioz is even worse off than a 
modern master like Stravinsky. His dates are 
against him; his music was buried under the debris 
of the pro- and anti-Wagnerian total war of the 
late nineteenth century just when it was becoming 
popular; half a century later it is open to the 
commonsense objection that if the fellow were 
really any good he would have been accepted by 
now; and being written when it was, it disconcerts 
by reminding us superficially of the idiom of its 
time and leading us to form expectations of com- 
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fortable predictability which are most rudely 
disappointed. 

In art we praise what we recognise, and this 
applies even more to the academic mind than 
to the popular. I was often assured by music 
teachers, with that degree of owlish idiocy which 
only an intellectual discipline is able truly to 
achieve, that Berlioz was powerless to write a 
good tune; and being a naturally obedient child, 
I believed it. This is the kind of criticism that 
Berlioz had to put up with in his own bleak life- 
time—‘as for you, idiots and blind,’ the original 
memoirs understandably end, ‘you, my Guilden- 
stern, Polonius, Iago and Osric . . .—and it 
dogs him still. The man is all melody—but it is 
extended melody, of a subtlety of stress and sus- 
tained length totally incomprehensible to minds 
still so deeply immured in the fundamental four- 
bar structure of most nineteenth-century music 
and the dully regular irregularities of folk-song- 
derivatives that even the dynamite of the Mah- 
lerian and Stravinskian revolutions, following 
upon the Berliozian (only, Stravinsky will not 
bring himself to admit it), could not blast the 
prison walls of their prejudice apart. They are like 
the Parisian public who failed to appreciate an 
aria in Fidelio because, in Berlioz’s words, ‘they 
wait for their four-bar phrases like children await- 
ing the bean on a Twelfth Night cake or like 
provincials awaiting their B natural, the note that 
‘makes’ a tenor’s début. Let the cake be superb, 
the tenor the most exquisite singer of the age— 
neither will win a shred of applause without its 
precious accessory.” 

What chance do we have to understand Ber- 
liozian melody when it is not even played cor- 
rectly? Faithful carrying out of his markings is 
vital not only because of the fineness with which 
he calculated his effects but because a uniquely 
individual style cannot afford the luxury of mis- 
leading performances. Yet in the ‘Complete’ 
Edition which many conductors use in simple 
ignorance of its badness, the infamous Malherbe 
not only amended Berlioz’s orchestration, which 
is merely crass, but distorted his phrasing, 
which is vicious. The circle, in fact, is complete: 
Nevertheless, there are signs of its cracking. The 
auguries have never been so favourable. At least 
three of the younger established conductors— 
John Pritchard, Colin Davis and Meredith Davies 
—are zealous Berliozians who are likely to ensure 
that more of his music is performed more often 
than at any time in the recent past. The public 
taste is slowly purging itself of the anti-Berliozian 
waste matter of generations. We have seen the 
Requiem fill a hall two years running. We have 
had The Trojans in its glory and we are having it 
again (but this time, I trust, with the Royal Hunt 
and Storm in its true position in the opera). We 
have had the defunct Carl Rosa’s Benvenuto 
Cellini, though it is doubtful if our operatic 
authorities fully took in its qualities. AndSaow at 
last we have had Beatrice and Benedict. Thanks 
to the conductor, Anthony Addison, who got from 
his wholly amateur forces astonishingly lively and 
Stylish results, and, spurning the printed score, 
turned to the autograph in the Conservatoire and 
restored Berlioz’s phrasing to the orchestral parts, 
the beauty of this ravishing work was revealed. 

There is no possible obstacle to our direct and 
complete enjoyment of it. We cannot object that 
the music does not show events happening music- 
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ally—it does not set out to. Beatrice is a comic 
opera of situation; the dialogue advances the 
action. Like the Romeo and Juliet symphony, 
though in a different form, it ‘reveals the sum of 
the passions that are in the play.’ It is a non- 
Wagnerian music-drama. Shakespeare and Ber- 
lioz, lifelong colleagues, collaborate on equal 
terms. The simplicity of the music’s idiom, under- 
neath the glorious virtuosity of its flashing, flicker- 
ing orchestration, is not artlessness; like Mozart 
in The Magic Flute, Berlioz in his last work has 
perfected a pure, serene, flexible style that dis- 
dains all mere complexity. Nothing in music is 
more wonderful than this serenity and the 
humour, the honesty and utter lack of rancour 
in the irony with which Berlioz, ageing, often in 
acute pain, his health broken, his life in ruins, 
composed this comedy of love which is fulfilled 
against the obstacles that are in itself. No roman- 
tic music is at once so free from bitterness and 
from illusion. 

A peculiar atmosphere of evening warmth and 
twilight melancholy, a clear, glowing mood, old, 
resigned but fresh as dew, impossible to describe 
or to miss, infuses almost every bar of the score, 
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for all its glittering wit and pace. You feel it in 
the rustic-flavoured sicilienne danced at the news 
of Don Pedro’s victory over the Turks, in Hero’s 
naive, enchantingly sentimental aria as she waits 
for Claudio’s return from the war, in the slow 
sec.ion of Beatrice’s superbly tormented but 
triumphant confession of her feelings, in the brio 
of the brilliant aria in which Benedict declares his 
intention to be ‘horribly in love,’ in the final duet 
where, against the famous triplet theme of the 
overture, they decide in racy cross-rhythms that 
pour aujourd'hui la tréve est signée, nous revien- 
drons ennemis demain, even in the drink- 
ing chorus (accompanied characteristically by 
cornets and guitars only), and most of all in the 
heavenly nocturne-duet for Hero and her maid 
Ursula, Nuit paisible et sereine, in which Berlioz 
found music almost to out-night the beauties of 
the Adagio in Romeo and the love duet in The 
Trojans, “Nuit d’ivresse et d’extase.’ It is hard to 
see how Sadler’s Wells can fail to take the hint 
dropped so resoundingly on their doorstep; nor 
how Glyndebourne will not speedily realise that 
Beatrice is made for a green and golden summer 
evening in Sussex. 
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Ballet 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Master and Puppets 


By CLIVE BARNES 


BENo!s is dead. The man who, 
perhaps more than anyone else, 
invented the Ballets Russes 
which Diaghilev patented, died 
in Paris last week. Minor White 
Russian painter and art histor- 
ian, ballet designer, great-uncle 
of Peter Ustinov—the politely 
marble-obituaries are now being put in place, the 
tiny wreaths of tribute propped up against his 
reputation. Alexandre Benois is dead, tucked 
away in an inconspicuous corner of an already 
week-old newspaper. How important was he? 
What did he do? It is difficult to explain without 
giving a pocket-history of modern ballet, for 
Benois was prominent among that circle, sur- 
rounding the impresario Diaghilev, who revolu- 
tionised the entire shape of theatrical dancing: 
Benois, Fokine, Diaghilev, Stravinsky and Bakst, 
every night a curtain rises in the ballet theatres of 
the world something of their influence survives. 
They found ballet as an after-dinner entertain- 
ment, and they left it renewed as a form of human 
expression. And of all those collaborators—St. 
Petersburg anarchists in white ties and silk hats— 
probably it was Benois who had the clearest idea 
of what they were about. 

By a coincidence, also last week, the Royal 
Ballet at Covent Garden revived their production 
of Petrushka, one of Benois’s most famous works, 
Planned weeks ahead, it was not intended as a 
tribute to the dead artist. Nor was it. 

The Royal Ballet’s Petrushka suffers more from 
inadequacies than faults. True the harsh, thought- 
less lighting gives Benois’ impression of the St. 
Petersburg May Day Fair the hazy warmth of a 
Mediterranean dawn, and the orchestra’s limp 
handling of Stravinsky’s music is equally culpable, 

A great work of art is, inter alia, one reborn 
with each successive generation. To us Petrushka 
is a symbol of vain and glorious protest—he 
shouts, therefore he lives—but to his originators, 
Benois, Stravinsky and Fokine, he was, in Benois’ 
own words, ‘the personification of the spiritual 
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and suffering side of humanity . . . the poetical 
principle. Yet while its implications may have 
changed, the structure of the work remains un- 
altered. The ballet is set on two planes of reality; 
the triangle of symbolic puppets—the pathetic, 
heroically aspiring Petrushka, the lewd, vacuous 
Doll-Ballerina and the sensual, arrogant Blacka- 
moor—are placed against a verismo backdrop of 
the St. Petersburg of a century ago. This super- 
imposition of styles is the basic device of the 
ballet, and music, design and choreography com- 
bine to convey the theme’s dual nature and poetic 
ambiguity. 

At Covent Garden the puppets are remarkably 
well played. Alexander Grant’s Petrushka is for- 
midably, some would say disconcertingly, con- 
temporary. Gone are the boot-button eyes of the 
Nijinsky photographs, gone also is something of 
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the sawdust pathos. In its place is an abject rebel. 
liousness, where every grotesque jerk has the 
desperation of a still hopeless protest. Nadia 
Nerina’s empty-faced tart of a Doll and Peter 
Clegg’s oafishly virile Blackamoor give just the 
right dramatic counterthrust to Grant’s ‘poetical 
principle.’ Yet these performances are wasted ina 
production totally incapable of providing the 
realistic background against which they are 
intended to move. 

It is sometimes said that British dancers can’t 
act. Anyone wishing to further this probably un- 
just allegation should see Petrushka. The fair- 
ground scenes are meant to be crowded with life; 
instead they are played here with such amateurish 
enthusiasm that one is soon wondering just who 
are meant to be the puppets. Partly this is slipshod 
production, but the real difficulty is that these 
people are too young for their parts. Here and 
there one of the older dancers—a Leslie Edwards 
or a Rosemary Lindsay—shows what can be done, 
but the rest, be-whiskered and be-padded young- 
sters with their fresh faces hidden under cheerfully 
applied dollops of unbecoming make-up, cavort 
around with the maximum of high spirits and the 
minimum of conviction. 


The Fancy 


By SIMON 


THE pictures Mr. Sam Rabin 
is showing at the Leicester Gal- 
leries are almost exclusively of 
boxers and boxing. At first sight 
they are too cleverly organised, 
too smartly dramatic and rely- 
ing too readily on extreme 
angles of vision. But this is illu- 
sory, for there is in these paintings both consider- 
able discipline and, which is rarer, an entirely 
immediate sense of participation and excitement. 
The smallish canvases are organised very simply, 
and Mr. Rabin’s effects are built on things as 
simple as the ropes of the ring cutting formal 
patterns across the smoky darkness of the arena. 
This is his chosen subject-matter—he was a boxer 
—and he knows it so well that he seems unable 
to miss its atmosphere in any one of these works. 
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Look also at his paint. He uses it, and colour, 
with restraint, except sometimes when he over- 
dramatises the hard light on a boxer’s shoulder 
and upper arm, but he also loves it, works it, and 
leaves it with a texture exactly suited to his mood. 
This, in short, is a painter illustrating something 
he knows, and about which he remains continually 
curious, using paint as a respected tool, and organ- 
ising his canvases, within the representational 
idiom, as two-dimensional objects. This highly 
determined and disciplined art descends largely 
from France, and we have heard of Mr. Rabin’s 
admiration for Despiau, but it descends via 
Sickert, the friend of his master Tonks; indeed 
Sickert is an unavoidable influence for those who 
continue, in this country, to work in representa- 
tional terms, but are still aware of recent move- 
mepts; but it is a specialised derivation, and, 
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though none the worse for being specialised, it 
js very occasionally a monotonous one. Where 
Mr. Rabin is of universal interest is in his plan- 
ning, for, as has been suggested here before, what- 
ever the finished picture looks like, an essential 
ingredient for success in abstract, expressionist, 
or Leighton-representational works, is the satisfac- 
tory disposition of shapes or subjects inside the 
flat space available The other rooms in Leicester 
Square are occupied by Miss Rabinovich, and by 
some very attractive, prettily coloured, modish 
works by Mr. Robert Medley. 

Mr. Medley, for all his pleasantness, falls be- 
tween a number of stools. He is, so far as one 
can see, a straightforward realist illustrator—a 
perfectly respectable thing to be. But somewhere 
he decided that this was insufficiently interesting, 
and began to dissolve his objects and people in 
broad pools of light colour. This lacked drama, so 
that in the pools of paint he reintroduced recog- 
nisable forms which he, as it were, vibrated (by 
outlining them not once but a number of times). 
This has the result of giving his work an air of 
hectic vivacity struggling in seas of pale green 
cotton-wool, which, surprisingly enough, is not 
at all unpleasing. But it does seem to me sad that 
s0 nice a craftsman should apparently want to 
appear modish and tasteful and interesting. To 
want to be somebody else is human, but it is not 
likely to produce satisfactory work, and taste, let 
it be remembered, is death to artists. And yet. . . . 
There are echoes here of the sort of thing that the 
admired Francis Gruber was trying to do before 
his death, and it may be that these pictures of Mr. 
Medley are the beginning of real discoveries to 
come. 

At the Beaux Arts, Mr. Timothy Behrens is 

showing some wildly vigorous pictures. There is 
a reclining nude on the wall at the top of the 
stairs which looks splendidly monumental from a 
distance. But, closer to, it and the other works 
here are hair-raising in one very important re- 
spect, and it is an aspect of much English paint- 
ing at the moment which is so easily recognised 
and so often mentioned here that it is fast becom- 
ing the most tiresomely boring of subjects. The 
paint is meaningless. If the impression of strength 
is needed it is not necessary to load a.canvas with 
very thick, dirtyish paint. If the impression of 
urgency is needed it is not necessary to scrub brush 
strokes in all directions leaving behind marks that 
bear no relation at all to the shape they might 
otherwise define, and have no respect for the limit- 
less possibilities of the most subtle of mediums. 
Either you draw and have the eye which auto- 
matically disposes shapes in a satisfying way about 
the canvas, and have the heart and head which 
relates your intentions and character to your 
chosen subject, or, in this case, you throw bricks 
through windows. It is almost a disease. Mr. 
Behrens has a lot of things to say, loves colour, 
knows how to build a picture, holds our attention 
with his vigour and urgency, but will not respect 
his chosen medium. This is a barren attitude. It 
is not that Mr. Behrens cannot enlarge our under- 
Standing and awareness, it is that he antagonises 
us at once by ugly rudeness, and, as an illustrator, 
denies himself a powerful weapon. ‘Painting is 
the only art that can be practised without either 
talent or hard work,’ George Orwell said of Eliza- 
beth Lackersteen’s mother in Burmese Days. He 
Was utterly, entirely, appallingly wrong. 
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Middle-Brow Talents 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Sink the Bismarck. (Odeon, 
Leicester Square.)—Two-way 
Stretch. (Warner.) 

THREE middling, middlebrow 

talents that could hardly be 

better matched (Lewis Gilbert, 
director; C. S. Forester, story; 

Kenneth More, main part); an 

incident in the war that bristles with ‘possibili- 

ties for getting an audience on edge; and there 
you have Sink the Bismarck (‘U’ certificate); 
exactly, to the last cheery grin, what you might 

expect, even the unexpected (Kenneth More as a 

stern disciplinarian) being exactly what you might 

expect, like the early thwartings of love in a maga- 
zine love story. Wherever you have action in it 
it is exciting: although to me one ship looks much 
like another, especially when both are looming 
out of the fog or firing their guns across a black 
stretch of the Atlantic, the battle scenes, the 
chases, the losses of enemy ships and their re- 
discovery, even the suspense at the Admiralty 
while the model ships were pushed about the 
charts, all kept me suitably eager and expectant. 

It looked no more possible to sink the Bismarck 

than it must have looked likely to defeat the 

Armada, and though you know very well it’s soon 

going to be sunk, it is still extraordinarily exciting 

waiting for it to happen, and wondering just how 
it will. 

The trouble is that outside the action you don’t 
believe a word of it. Something has happened to 
the mood of the film—it has slithered off the 
tracks, it feels wrong, it doesn’t fit in with what 
we accept today, we are back in a convention 
of dialogue and mood that died (or was 
ready to die) about fifteen years ago: a 
convention that makes one blush, just a bit, as 
Ed Murrow does, just a bit, in his wartime broad- 
casts (as himself) from London. Of course the war 
is just at the distance (like clothes dated enough 
to look frightful but not old enough to look 
picturesque or even quaint) to make social be- 
haviour faintly embarrassing. But did we really 
talk like that? Well, not quite like that (no one 
ever talked like a bad film script), but in that 
idiom? Look like that, swallow pain like that, 
feel loneliness, fear, or sudden joy like that? I 
don't believe it, even allowing for the differences 
of fashion and convention. The trouble with bad 
dialogue is that it cheapens what matters most. 
For instance, there oughtn’t to be anything very 
embarrassing about the sight of a man in tears 
when he hears that his adored only son is not dead, 
as he thought. There is nothing intrinsically (only 
conventionally) embarrassing about the sight of 
a man in tears about anything at all-and men have 
been weeping in films these last few years at a 
rate that has long stopped film critics at least 
being embarrassed. But a man called upon to cry 
by a bad script is really a distressing sight; because 
the script has built him up to be someone we (quite 
cheerfully, perhaps) don’t believe in, so that when 
he suddenly does something human, something as 





common and as universal as weeping, we can’t 
bear it. Kenneth More was shaming in tears not 
because he was a bad actor, far from it, but be- 
cause he was asked to do the impossible. The coy 
little Wren who burst in on him crept away, as 
well she might; and so, heaven help us, did we 

What happened? C. S. Forester wrote an 
‘original treatment’—that is, a story round the 
historical fact—which was then handed over to 
a Hollywood script-writer to be turned into a 
script. This accounts, I suppose, for the script’s 
completely flavourless, mid-Atlantic accent—not 
quite American, and certainly not quite British. 
At sea, the excitement and the fighting take over, 
and the captains of ships closing in on the limping 
Bismarck have a certain grandeur of appearance 
(and keep fairly quiet, on the whole). But back at 
the Admiralty (where we keep being dragged from 
the battle) all is brittle nonchalance, tempered 
now and then by the dewy understanding of the 
Wren (Dana Wynter). On the Bismarck there are 
joke-Germans—guttural accents, a Machiavellian 
admiral drooling over Hitler’s telegrams—nothing 
to believe or fear or hate. As well, perhaps, after 
the crop of hero-Germans in so many films lately, 
though I don’t think the script meant us to laugh. 
Nazis aren’t funny, of course, it is a measure of 
the film’s unreality that they can seem even 
mildly so. 

Two-way Stretch (director, Robert Day; ‘A’ 
certificate) is a gaol-break farce with Peter Sellers 
and Wilfrid Hyde-White and troops of familiar 
British faces, which starts well but gets out of 
hand—too many jokes, too much ‘business,’ 
too much of everything. Not much occasion for 
brilliance, but Mr. Sellers does his melancholy 
best. 
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Mr. Durrell’s Dimensions 


By JOHN COLEMAN 


1TH Clea Mr. Durrell concludes his Alexan- 

drian phantasmagoria.* All its faults are 
present in the earlier books, but it is easily the 
least impressive: the writer's much-praised gift 
for parody seems to be finally, almost impatiently, 
turned against himself. Before 1957 and Justine, 
Mr. Durrell was better known as a communicator 
of exuberant enthusiasms—poet, chronicler of 
comic diplomats, describer of islands, and friend 
of Henry Miller. All these veins of his talent 
(except the last) have been heavily worked in ‘The 
Alexandria Quartet’; and there are incidental 
things that are genuinely fine. Too much of the 
opus is devoted to descriptions of the city itself, 
stifling catalogues of its doorways and decay inter- 
spersed with the appropriate cynicisms : ‘Flies and 
beggars own it today—and those who enjoy an 
intermediate existence between either.’ Still, a 
swimmer lets his body ‘wangle down like a fish,’ 
fireworks ‘rip and slither’ in the sky—there are 
dozens of such fragmentary pleasures to offset the 
touristic tedium. There are several set-pieces— 
among them, a duck shoot, a return to war-torn 
Alexandria—that would adorn any travel book 
with their sustained, worked-for brilliance. And, 
now and again, the indomitable humorist springs 
up to relieve the remorseless melodrama of it all. 
Caricatures—Scobie, the old reprobate queen, 
“and Pombal, the French amorist—are allowed 
to lower the high-pitched tone. Unfortunately, 
these are subsidiaries only; and the author is, in 
fact, reduced in Clea to having his principals give 
pages-long imitations of the long-dead Scobie 
when a laugh is needed. (There must be disadvan- 
tages in not quite knowing where you're going 
when you start a tetralogy.) Such items of valuable 
flotsam must be granted Mr. Durrell at the outset, 
if only because it is impossible to see his ‘Quartet’ 
as anything but an appalling wreck. 

Or so one would have thought. The majority 
of his critics have been, however, and however 
confusedly, enraptured. Even Mr. Philip Toynbee 
in the Observer, before moving hesitantly towar:s 
conclusions of the most damning force, allows 
that it is ‘a work of real importance which deserves 
to be judged by very high standards indeed.’ The 
Bookman has no doubts at all: ‘one of the most 
exciting, original and creative achievements in 
English literature that has [sic] turned up during 
the last half-century.’ One is almost forced to con- 
clude that inside every Englishman there is a 
sheik struggling to get out. Or can it be that Mr. 
Durrell’s fantastically elaborate strategems for 
talking-out his private creative problems as he 
goes along have been mistaken for something 
achieved? So many suggestions are offered in the 
‘Quartet,’ both outright and deviously, as to what 
he is up to, and why he can’t do it, that the whole 
work could be read as the tormented case-book 
of a failed novelist. This may yet prove its greatest 
interest. Mr. Durrell describes it an ‘an investiga- 
tion of modern love’ (three queers, a Lesbian, 


* THe ALEXANDRIA QuaRTET (JUSTINE, BALTHAZAR, 
mons Crea). By Lawrence Durrell. (Faber, 
. each. 





a nymphomaniac raped in childhood, and an 
incestuous brother and sister figure on some of 
the slides), ‘a word continuum’ (whatever that 
means) and a four-decker novel ‘whose form is 
based on the relativity proposition.’ The trouble 
Mr. Durrell lays in store for himself with his 
smart talk of ‘relativity’ is the direct cause of the 
breakdown of his novels. 

Three are narrated by Darley, with whom Dur- 
rell himself is much involved, a bespectacled 
wordy schoolmaster who receives the favours of 
the three major women: Justine, the wild imperi- 
ous Jewess; Melissa, his grateful little dancing-girl; 
and Clea, the homosexual painter. Justine centred 
on Darley’s love for the wife of Nessim Hosnani, 
a fabulously rich Coptic businessman who is 
nowhere shown actually earning his money. 
(There are scores of wishful données of this kind, 
that leave the main characters with all the leisure 
in the world to compile their diaries and memorise 
one another’s slightest remarks for later regurgita- 
tion. This manic note-taking, letter-writing, eaves- 
dropping and total recall are elements in a creak- 
ing apparatus that soon becomes more prominent 
than what it manipulates. Durrell is everywhere 
unbelievably slipshod: Pursewarden, the source 
of the few really penetrating observations and 
spasmodically endowed with a voice of his own 
to make them in, scrawls line after line of Stendhal 
on a bathroom mirror with his shaving-brush; 
Moeurs, the novel about Justine by her French 
first husband, contains puns possible only in 
English). For all his endorsed subtlety, Darley 
finds little strange in his adoption by the Hosnanis 
into high society. Nor do we—the Gothic dream- 
world has already taken over. Something, however, 
is established: that Justine loves Darley isn’t cer- 
tain, but her need of him is presented as real 
enough, if only through her intimate confessions 
and confidences. 

This apple-cart was upset by Balthazar. Its 
eponymous hero, a homosexual doctor, confronts 
the narrator with a massive ‘Interlinear’ of Justine 
that shows him to have been a dupe, a front for 
Justine’s affair with Pursewarden, a great novelist 
(one of three novelists in the books—Mr. Durrell 
does nothing by halves). Here we presumably 
have Mr. Durrell’s famous relativity in action. His 
first ‘dimension of space’ was the dispositions of 
Justine; his second dimension, Darley’s re-assess- 
ment in the light of new knowledge. But this is 
where Mr. Durrell runs foul of his procedures. 
The new knowledge does not just add to the old; 
it frequently cancels it. Character, never firmly 
delineated (Pursewarden: ‘In the end everything 
will be found to be true of everybody’) dwindles 
to charade, and there is no live focus left to engage 
our sympathy. Unless what happens happens to 
somebody autonomously created and felt, then 
nothing is happening at all and all the hugely ar- 
ticulate chatter is about pincushions. So Mr. Dur- 
rell must have turned to generating some sort of 
emotional response simply by making his happen- 
ings as bloody and grotesque as possible. The list, 
which I found myself compulsively keeping, is 
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ludicrous: three characters are one-eyed, one 
humped; one girl is .blind, another noselesg, 
another riddled with TB, another pitted with 
smallpox. There are all manner of ugly deaths, 
Shocks are conscientiously. worked in: ‘She was 
the victim of heroic doubts. Nevertheless I can 
still see a direct connection between the picture of 
poor Justine bending over the dirty sink with the 
foetus in it, etc. . . .’ Salvador Darley, almost, 
And one begins to see why Alexandria, with its 
child-prostitutes, circumcision booths and _ its 
glamorous, Arabian Nights appeal for the Anglo- 
Saxon reader, took Mr. Durrell’s sophisticated 
fancy as a blackcloth to his sexual merry-go- 
round. 


The third dimension was supplied by Mount- 
olive. Roughly the same ground was traversed, 
but in a third-person narrative mainly devoted to 
the activities of the diplomat Mountolive and of 
Narouz, Nessim’s prophetic hare-lipped brother. 
This is the most satisfying of the novels, less 
choked with gnomic speculations, powerful in its 
treatment of the last days of the mad primitive, 
Narouz, convincing and entertaining in its details 
of political manceuvring—or it might be if there 
weren’t that absurd cancelling confrontation with 
previous knowledge to be undergone and if it 
didn’t quote whole passages verbatim from Dar- 
ley’s imaginative reconstructions in Balthazar. 

With Clea, we come to Mr. Durrell’s fourth 
dimension, a movement forward in time. Darley 
narrates again, but there are signs that his 
creator has had enough of his experiment. The 
schoolmaster returns to war-time Alexandria, 4 
changed man (‘You don’t stoop any more. And 
your spectacles . . .” says Clea, also transformed, 
kissing him as they fall in love), though his por- 
tentous, worried prose style is much the same as 
ever. Balthazar and the Hosnanis go through re- 
versals of fortune, too, and of such vestigial char- 
acter-traits as they possess. Clea loses a hand 
underwater, in a beautifully described scene of 
total implausibility, and paints better than ever 
with her false one. The ‘Workpoints,’ that irritat- 
ing innovation of Mr. Durrell’s appended to each 
of the Darley books, sheaves of fine phrases he 
didn’t manage to work into the already bristling 
text, hint at further developments. For pity’s sake. 


For all the pyrotechnic glitter, there is more 
than a touch of Charles Morgan’s stony pomposi- 
ties in all this, the same irrelevant hollow 
grandeur (only here inverted, playing over the 
‘richer,’ seamy side of life), a constant rhetorical 
pitch of utterance, and the ascription of the most 
arcane culture to the most mundane souls: 
enough, anyway, to suggest why Durrell should 
be the latest discovery of the French. All the 
protagonists, men and women alike, produce inter- 
changeable epigrams. ‘A woman’s best love letters 
are always written to the man she is betraying.’ 
‘Truth is what most contradicts itself.’ ‘Every man 
is made of clay and daimon, and no woman can 
nourish both.’ Only Pursewarden, who has a 
flickering daimon, largely and impudently pur- 
loined from Lawrence, exists as a derisive, dis- 
tinctive presence, breathing a little air into the 
hothouse discussions and making once or twice 
the necessary critical points about Darley’s (by 
now Durrell’s) failings. These moments are re- 
markable, but fugitive. The extracts from his 
journal that should help us to share everyone 
else’e opinion of him as a genius are inevitably 
contaminated by his creator’s strident man-of-the- 
worldliness. He succumbs to both chic and rant. 
And the trilogy he was working on was called 
God is a Humorist, not the most promising of 
titles when you come to think of it. The neatest 
counter to Mr. Durrell’s claim to have attempted 
‘an investigation of modern love’ is supplied by 
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Mr. Durrell himself. Pursewarden drops a card 
to DHL. ‘I am simply trying not to copy your 
habit of building a Taj Mahal around anything 
as simple as a good f--k.’ Nothing could be more 
appropriate to Mr. Durrell’s own seedy edifice. 


Royal and Ancient 


Memoirs. By Alexandre Benois. (Chatto and 
Windus, 30s.) 


Tue blurb-writer of Alexandre Benois’ Memoirs 
should be investigated by some bibliophilic 
equivalent of Leslie Adrian for misrepresentation 
of goods. ‘Friend of Diaghilev, Prokofiev, Fokine, 
Stravinsky, Stanislavsky, Karsavina, Chagall . . .’ 
says the jacket: which is perfectly true, of course, 
but possibly misleading, since the author has not 
met any of them by the time the book ends. The 
next statement, that ‘he unfolds the story of his 
beloved Petersburg from 1873 to 1919, is an un- 
adulterated whopper, since the story finishes in 
1890. Having spent a little while shaking the 
volume to see if another 200 pages are going to 
fall out from somewhere, one is driven to the 
only other hypothesis: that the blurb-writer is 
trying to hush up the uncommercial fact that 
M. Benois’ memoirs contain very few celebrities, 
being chiefly set in his nursery. 

Benois, who died last week at eighty-nine, was 
endowed with a visual memory that must be ex- 
ceedingly rare. It is as if Casals were to produce an 
autobiography written mainly in terms of sounds 
heard in the 1870s, accurately recapturing the pitch 
of the school-bell at kindergarten and the timbre 
of his bath-water running out. Benois remembers, 
for instance, that an old man he once saw at Peter- 
hof was wearing ‘a faded, mended dressing-gown 
patterned with Chinamen, palms and peacocks.’ 
With a shock, one realises that the child was three 
years old at the time. 

His French grandfather—who was born in 
Louis XV’s reign, such is the giant stride of the 
Benois generations—came to Russia as maitre 
@hétel to Tsar Paul I. This imperial connection 
was maintained and given added tone by 
Alexandre’s father, who was Court Architect until 
the accession of Alexander II (considered to. be a 
utilitarian Tsar, and therefore deeply alien to the 
Benois nature). In conjunction with his father-in- 
law Benois pére had already built the Mariinsky 
Theatre, and the number of architects and artists 
among his relations continued to multiply. The 
baby Alexandre was raised in an atmosphere in 
which a politically minded person would have met 
as much natural opposition as a technologist in 
the Dolmetsch family. 

His great-nephew, Peter Ustinov, has contri- 
buted a characteristically pungent and aphoristic 
preface in which he remarks that, had his relative 
been Japanese, he would doubtless have been the 
one painter never to have rendered Fujiyama. It 
is clear that even in rompers Uncle Shoura abjured 
the banal. At the age of six he experienced a 
shudder of distaste at a performance of Beauty 
and the Beast where he felt the décor to be gaudy, 
and the waltzes of Johann Strauss gave him a 
Sensation of physical nausea. The family in which 
he grew up had meticulous esthetic standards, and 
a regard for the creative process that amounted 
to reverence. Peter Ustinov remembers that, 
when he was four, he had been giving an imita- 
tion of a particularly noisy make of French car 
and after the first 400 or 500 miles his mother 
had told him to stop, although from his point 
of view the engine was scarcely run in. One of 
the Benois great-uncles was visiting them and held 
up his hand, appalled. ‘Be careful. ... His 

imagination is developing.’ 
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The very old often make the most candid auto- 
biographers, simply because they have arrived at 
a disregard for the opinions of their readers. 
Benois rather engagingly declines to disguise 
either his vanity—at five he believed that he was 
Raphael reincarnate—or his ingrained feeling 
that to be anything but patrician is an error of 
taste. (He writes of a school friend, kindly: ‘I do 
not wish to suggest that he was disfigured by any 
mark of low origin.’) The progressives of his 
youth repelled him, and he was saddened by 
rationalism, which he typically regarded as 
synonymous with cynicism. The most interesting 
chapters in this lulling and sweet-tempered book 
are probably the ones about his infant taste in 
art. He enjoyed Struwwelpeter and Pictures of 
English History because they frightened him, for 
instance, and Faust because he could not under- 
stand it: the Romantic in embryo. 

PENELOPE GILLIATT 


Round and Rectangular 


Social Mobility in Industrial Society. By S. M. 
Lipset and R. Bendix. (Heinemann, 30s.) 


PERHAPS sociologists are not more sadistic than 
anyone else. But they obviously enjoy destroying 
myths, or at any rate trying to. In America sociolo- 
gists have gone on demonstrating that their 
country is class-ridden as stubbornly as the people 
they are writing about seem to have gone on 
believing the opposite. Thomas Jefferson replaced 
the rectangular table at the White House by a 
round one so that he would not have to place 
people in order of rank. From Sorokin to Warner. 
modern American sociologists have not been as 
squeamish. This latest myth-buster comes from 


California’s Berkeley, a State University which © 


has in the last few years become one of the 
leading sociological centres in the world. It is 
the best documented attack there has yet been on 
the view of Americans that they have the most 
fluid society in the world. 

Lipset and Bendix begin by demonstrating, 
with the aid of surveys made in many different 
countries, that America is no more a land of 
opportunity than other industrialised nations. 
They measure the degree of upward ‘social 
mobility’ by the proportion of the sons of manual 
workers who become non-manual workers. As 
many do so in Germany or France, in Britain or 
Japan as in the United States. In each country 
something like a third of all sons make this jump 
up. In each country, too, the same kind of pro- 
portions—round about a quarter—drop in their 
occupational class. Whether or not a country as a 
whole is industrialised, all over the world there 
is the same sort of social mobility in cities. 
Studies show that Poona is much the same as 
Tokyo, Sao Paulo the same as Kansas City. 
Aarhus the same as Indianapolis. 

These conclusions all rest on comparisons be- 
tween two generations of the same family. The 
authors make another kind of comparison, of 
the amount of social mobility achieved in one 
generation. How many people whose first job is 
manual get white-collar jobs later? Once again 
there is a startling likeness between the countries 
where the relevant facts have been collected—the 
United States, Japan and Britain. Most people 
not only change their jobs very frequently, but in 
all three countries the proportion of manual 
workers who move upwards during their life- 
times is roughly similar. The same goes for mar- 
riages. As many daughters of manual workers 
marry upwards in Britain or Germany as in the 
United States. 

What do the authors make of all these facts? 
They certainly do not deplore their main finding. 
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DEFENCE 
Policy and Strategy 


Air Vice-Marshai E. J. Kingston-McCloughry 


This important work examines both the principles 
and the machinery through which the complex 
structure of defence planning and national strategy 
is formulated. The author endeavours to establish 
fundamental criteria for dealing with the probable 
future situation where our armed forces will know 
all about the mechanics of -their weapons but 
nothing about the consequences of their use. 


Ready 25th February 


25s. nel 
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The West Point Atlas 
of American Wars 





Compiled by The Department of Military Art and 
Engineering, The United States Military Academy 


Chief Editor: Colonel Vincent J. Esposito 


This, the first comprehensive map-and-text Ameri- 
can military history ever published, is identical 
with the latest textbook for the course in the History 
of Military Art at West Point, America’s Military 
Academy, previously available only to instructors 
and cadets at the Academy itself. The maps have 
been revised to include the latest findings of his- 
torical research and supplemented with a text of 
250,000 words. 

While the emphasis is on American actions, 
wars are treated as a whole to include all those in 
which American troops were engaged from the 
Colonial Wars to the Korean War. 


In Two Volumes £15 15s. net Ready 28th March 


Government, Law and 
Courts in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe 


General Editors: V. Gsovski and K. Grzybowski 


a complete picture of the legal systems of 
Eastern Europe and their transformation since the 
last war. The authors, experts in the law of Soviet 
Russia, review the origin of the: Communist 
regime and examine within each country the 
administration of justice, the judicial procedure, 
criminal law, the sovietisation of civil law, indus- 
trial relations, and the systems of socialised 
agriculture.”"—Solicitors’ Journal 


In Two Volumes £8 8s. net 





RO, VS ERS 


The Soviet Bureaucratic Elite 
A Case Study of the Ukrainian Apparatus 
John A. Armstrong 








provides a great amount of material! indis- 
pensable for the understanding of the structure and 
functioning of the Soviet social system, which—as 
the author emphasises—is neither a “classless” 
society nor an amorphous mass dominated by one 
autocratic ruler.”’-—East Europe 
‘His conclusions are important for they shed light 
on the operation of Soviet government, as well as 
on the stability, efficiency, and shortcomings of the 
system as a whole.’’—Current History 
“A major contribution to the understanding of 
the Soviet System.” 

—International Review of Social History 

*. .. informative and well-documented.” 
25s. net —Tribune 


Atlantic Books 
STEVENS & SONS © 
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Rather the opposite. They produce some evidence 
that in America upwardly mobile people are like 
that because they have been deprived of affection 
in childhood. They have higher rates of mental 
illness than others, higher particularly than those 
lucky people (like the beatniks on the other side 
of San Francisco Bay?) who are not concerned 
with success. This being so, it is doubtful whether 
society could be made more fluid socially except 
at a very high psychological cost. There is some 
point in a rectangular table after all. 

But in general Lipset and Bendix are less sure 
in interpretation than they are with the facts 
which they have so competently assembled, both 
in the text itself and in their 314 (mostly lengthy) 
footnotes. They do not explain why social 
mobility should be so much the same in countries 
which in other respects differ so much—in their 
level of productivity, in their rates of economic 
expansion, in their educational systems, in their 
ideologies. A Britain clinging to an aristocrati¢ 
past turns out to be the same as an America 
resolved to break right away from feudalism. 
Why? It is all a puzzle, and the authors cannot 
really be blamed for not having solved it. Des- 
pite all these footnotes, fresh facts are still needed, 
above all about mobility into the professional and 
executive classes. We do not yet know whether 
at this level the world will turn out to be so mucli 
one. Some of the necessary facts are being 
gathered now in different countries in an inter- 
national endeavour on the part of sociologists. 

This study will never have the popular acclaim 
of The Status Seekers, although its originality is 
much greater. But for sociologists this is a highly: 
important book. It is the most comprehensive 
attempt yet made to record one of the crucial 
processes of modern society. 

MICHAEL YOUNG 





i “rogue elephant of 
American letters” 


THE COLOSSUS OF MAROUSSI, “Henry 
Miller’s account of his visit to southern Greece, 
Crete and Corfu in 1939. . . swishes along as 
swiftly, perceptively and entertainingly asever.”’ 
KENNETH YOUNG, Daily Telegraph. 18s 


te “superb entertain- 
ment at a serious 
level” 


THE GREAT FORTUNE. “Olivia Manning’s 
powers are increasing with every book she 
writes. Not to read her is an absurdity.” JoHN 
METCALF, Sunday Times. 16s. 


* 


“shrewd, funny and 
absorbing story of 
young lovers” 


PAVED WITH GOLD by Dave Wallis is 
“clearly written by someone in love with London 
(including the City), and whose ear is keen 
enough to catch the whimpers beneath the post- 
war boom.” PHILIP OAKES, Observer. 16s. 
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Curing Delusions 


Common Sense about Russia. By Robert Con- 
quest. Common Sense about China. By Guy 
Wint. Common Sense about India. By K. M. 
Panikkar. Common Sense about Africa. By 
Anthony Sampson. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d. each; 
in paperback, 6s. 6d.) 


Ir was an excellent idea to provide for young 
people a series of sensibly written handbooks to 
help their understanding of the main areas of the 
world. Writing books of this kind is bound to be a 
difficult task and one must expect the achievement 
to be uneven. It is difficult both to be interesting 
and to avoid at the same time presuming upon 
knowledge which the prospective reader may not 
have. Mr. Conquest has not entirely overcome 
this kind of difficulty. A sense of fairness makes 
him begin his book with an assessment of the 
evidence available to us for understanding the 
Soviet Union. And it is difficult to do this without 
presuming at the same time that the reader can 
follow the examples he gives of the treatment or 
mistreatment of events in Soviet sources. He does 
in particular assume a certain knowledge from the 
beginning of the main events in Soviet history. 
Nevertheless, this is an exceptionally good little 
book and more sophisticated readers may well 
profit by it. 

The reason is, I think, that Mr. Conquest has 
managed to eliminate to a great extent the senti- 
mentality which almost always comes into discus- 
sions of the Soviet Union by persons desirous 
of avoiding both extreme adulation and the 
extremes of denunciation. He is prepared to see 
the regime for what it is, to understand and 
account for the extremely narrow limits within 
which consumer choice operates in both the 
material and the spiritual spheres, and to explore 
in the light of this all the tremendous difficulties 
that still subsist in the way of what is called better 
understanding. He does not forget and does not 
allow us to forget that ‘staggering delusions about 
us are endemic in Russia.’ He gives a picture, 
however, not only of the official scene but of what 
lies below, in as far as that can be gauged from 
Soviet writings as well as personal accounts; and 
his hope for the future arises mainly from his 
belief that the check to ‘liberalism’ after the ‘thaw’ 
of 1956 cannot, in the nature of things, be a 
permanent one. It is not sentimentality but a long 
view of history which convinces him that the 
Soviet people, too, cannot for ever be prevented 
from comparing reality with the official doctrine 
and from questioning the dogmatism which 
prevents lessons being drawn from the realities of 
existence. This justification for improving our 
contacts with the Soviet people can, in the end, 
only lie in the contribution which these may make 
to helping the Soviet people cure itself of the 
delusions which over forty years of tyranny have 
succeeding in implanting. 

Mr. Wint has rightly decided that people know 
far less about the background to contemporary 
China than they do about what lies behind 
Khrushchev’s Russia. Most of his book is there- 
fore cast in the form of straight historical nar- 
rative and he takes about half of it to get to the 
point at which Communist power was established. 
It is a brilliant exercise in historical compression, 
with all the main factors in the revolutionary 
changes given their proper weight and nothing 
vital omitted. Mr. Wint guards equally against 
the two dangers which beset most interpreters of 
the Chinese scene. He neither asserts that we have 
here something entirely Communist and entirely 
based upon slavish adherence to Russian models, 
nor, on the other hand, that all can be explained 
in terms of an age-old Chinese tradition. As with 
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Mr. Conquest, he concludes by examining the 
potential durability of the regime. Apart from 
the possibility of reversals in foreign policy due 
to the incompatibility of certain long-rangé 
Chinese objectives with the facts of Soviet power 
in Asia, he sees the elements of instability as lying 
in two directions. In the first place the intel. 
ligentsia or much of it, upon which the regime 
rests, is still unreconciled and has to be kept in 
its place by procedures humiliating to it. In the 
second place the life imposed by the rural com- 
munes, ant-heap activity in the name of higher 
production, is a kind of life against which human 
nature, and not only Chinese nature, is likely in 
the long run to rebel. Nevertheless, China is 
presented rightly as a powerful State well capable 
of maintaining itself, and offering a model to 
other Asian countries which they might well find 
more acceptable than the Russian one, were it not 
for the fact that many of them cherish natural 
fears about Chinese expansionism. 


To many people in the West the great contrast 
in Asia in the last decade has appeared to be that 
between the highly dictatorial system by which 
China is industrialising herself and India’s attempt 
to combine social advance with democratic forms 
largely based, upon Western models. 


In the past Mr. Panikkar himself has been a 
notable apologist of the Chinese system as emanat- 
ing from the common Asian fund of anti- 
imperialism. His remarks on the events of 1959 
in the sphere of Indo-Chinese relations suggest 
that he has, to some extent, modified this early 
optimism. Nevertheless, in his determination to 
avoid taking sides in the ‘cold war’ which he 
regards as something created by the West for its 
own ends, Mr. Panikkar remains singularly open 
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dish: but it kept me awake racing 
through page after page, unable to skip 
a word, till long after midnight.’ 
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to Communist ideas. If he had read and digested 
Mr. Conquest’s book he would hardly have written 
as he does that ‘on some of the major issues which 
interest India, like the fight of subject peoples for 
national freedom and the struggle against racial 
inequality, the USSR holds the same view as 
India.’ Generally speaking it is in the passages 
on world affairs and notably in the very emotional 
chapter on relations between India and Pakistan 
that Mr. Panikkar shows up the doubtful wisdom 
of entrusting a volume in this series to someone 
active in government in one of the countries 
concerned. Though even Mr. Panikkar can find 
no real defence for Mr. Nehru’s persistent show 
of hostility to Israel. 

Mr. Panikkar passes over rather lightly the 
possible complications for future Indian policy 
of the status of Indians in different parts of the 
African continent. Mr. Sampson is quite aware of 
this as he is indeed of all the many external factors 
that have played upon the former dark continent 
to give it its present prominence. Mr. Sampson, 
whose subject is not Africa as a whole but Africa 
south of the Sahara, has written a book of quite 
a different kind from the other three. It may well 
appeal to a wider number of people since it is 
much more personal and much more interpreta- 
tive. Indeed, the handbook would be an impos- 
sible model for a state of affairs which is changing 
so rapidly; and Mr. Sampson has put everyone in 
his debt by his at once thorough, cautious and 
good-natured account of the many grave problems 
of the continent. He is aware both of the com- 
plexities of the African scene itself and of the 
difference made by the past attitudes of the 
Colonial powers. In particular he illuminates what 
may be the most important issue of all for West 
Africa, the difference between the territories that 
formerly owed allegiance to Britain and France 
respectively. On the whole, the work is one of 
tempered optimism except, naturally enough, 
where South Africa is concerned. 

MAX BELOFI 


Writing Well 


Truth and Opinion: Historical Essays. By C. V. 
Wedgwood. (Collins, 16s.) 

Poetry and Politics under the Stuarts. By C. V. 
Wedgwood. (C.U.P., 25s.) 


Miss WeDGwoop is our leading practitioner of 
the art of writing scholarly history that gives 
pleasure to the general reader. If any jealous 
professional historian ever imagined she was just 
lucky in being able to write so well, he had better 
read the essays in the first of these books in 
which she reflects on her craft. ‘Historical 
material cannot be intelligently understood with- 
out a certain zsthetic sense.’ ‘The scholar who 
cultivates—as he must—the patience, the self- 
discipline, the spirit of inquiry, the open mind, the 
exactitude, and the strong but controlled imagina- 
tion which are all necessary for research, will al- 
most certainly find some of these qualities— 
equally important for the writer—reflected in his 
handling of the English language when he comes 
to set down his conclusions.” Miss Wedgwood 
hammers her point home with examples from the 
great historians, living and dead. She deprives us 
of our last retort when she observes: ‘Good 
Writing is no guarantee of good scholarship: but 
neither is bad writing.” Game and set to Miss 
Wedgwood. 

The essays reprinted in Part I, ‘Art, Truth and 
History,’ will give any reader interested in histori- 
cal method much to reflect on. Miss Wedgwood 
has trenchant things to say even on well-worn 
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themes, ‘It is impossible for the historian to avoid 
making value-judgments’: the anticipated plati- 
tude ends almost as an epigram—<and it is diffi- 
cult for him to define precisely on what grounds 
he makes them.’ Miss Wedgwood attacks this 
difficult subject with admirable candour. Yes, of 
course we must make allowances for the standards 
of past ages: medizval Inquisitors, in so far as 
they passionately believed in an after-life, were 
less reprehensible than Hitler. But ‘the application 
of the principle of understanding and forgiveness 
to historical personages is a sentimental fallacy.’ 
It is a cheap self-indulgence for the historian to 
forgive historical criminals and forget their vic- 
tims. Nor can he just record ‘facts.’ “History is not 
a moral tale, and the effect of telling it without 
comment is, inevitably, to underline its worst 
features: the defeat of the weak by the strong, 
the degeneration of ideals, the corruption of in- 


stitutions, the triumph of intelligent self-interest.’ | 


The sentiments are so just that one hardly notices 


that Miss Wedgwood writes, ‘Belief in the moral | 


law must lie at the root of all sound historical 
judgment,’ when ‘a moral law’ would beg fewer 
questions. 

The ‘Seventeenth-Century Sketches’ which 
form Part II are slighter. But Miss Wedgwood 
always has an eye for detail which detects the 





significant in the apparently trivial—the royalism | 


of Captain Hind, for instance, the prototype of 


the gentleman highwayman, who was hanged in | 


1652 because he could not read and so was unable | 


to claim benefit of clergy. She notes that the 
Puritan emphasis on preaching and extempore 
praying made chaplains in the Parliamentarian 
armies more effective in boosting morale than 


their Royalist counterparts. This passion for the | 
specific makes the past live and delights Miss | 


Wedgwood’s readers. She herself would claim 
that a properly constructed narrative answering 
the question ‘How did it happen?’ will also 
answer the question “Why?’: and that if the his- 
torian does more he insults the reader by spoon- 
feeding him. Not-everyone will be convinced that 
facts, however carefully selected, can reveal their 


own significance—let alone the moral law—with- | 


out analysis and generalisation. But Miss Wedg- 
wood’s success justifies the method for her; and 
no reader of this book can doubt the seriousness 
and integrity of her aim. 

Secondly, in her Clark Lectures she discusses 
‘politically inspired poetry’ between 1603 and 
1688. In this period much straight political poetry 
was written, from ballads and broadsides to Mar- 


vell’s Horatian Ode and Absalom and Achitophel. | 


All poets, willy-nilly, had to take political sides, 
some, like Waller and Dryden, changing more 
than once, others, like Milton and Cleveland, 


remaining steadfast, to their own disadvantage. By | 
judicious quotation and comment Miss Wedg- | 


wood illustrates the political revolutions of these 
years: ‘the disintegration of the Cavaliers in defeat 
can be followed with horrid clarity through some 
of their favourite songs.’ Literary critics as well 
as historians will find some of her observations 
stimulating. “When Court poets invoke the 
halcyon, revolution is round the corner.” The civil 


war killed ‘the elegance and delicacy of the | 


previous decade, but led to interesting develop- 
ments of popular ballad techniques and to a new 
directness in satire from which Dryden learnt 


much. Butler’s Hudibras was an ‘implied satire | 


on the whole war generation’; this made the poem 
instantly popular with a generation ‘bored with 
the ancient quarrel and glad to see the idealisms 
of their fathers reduced’ to a level which denied 
them ‘the slightest spark of nobility.” It is a most 
enjoyable and useful book. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 
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CLEAN AND 
DECENT 


The Fascinating History of the 
Bathroom and W.C. 


Lawrence Wright 


The author is an architect and treats the 
subject with knowledge as well as wit. The 
illustrations give constant evidence of both. 
Feb. 23. 3s. 


A Dictionary of 
Rhyming Slang 


Julian Franklyn 


A key to the Cockney world of its origin. 
Its introduction is a valuable chapter 

of social history. 

Feb. 19. 2I1s. 


Apolio and the Nine 
Carol Maddison 


A history of the ode from Pindar to 
the English seventeenth century. 

A learned but most readable book. 
Feb. 12. 40s. 


William Lawes 

Murray Lef kowitz 

Little has been known about William Lawes, 
the more talented brother of Henry Lawes, 
the composer of the music for Comus; but 
he emerges now as the foremost English 
composer in the line from Byrd to Purcell. 
Feb. 19. 55s. 

The West Indian 

Comes to England 


Edited by S$. K. Ruck 

This report of the Family Welfare Association 
goes to the heart of the condition of life 

of the immigrant and points toward 

essential reforms. 

Feb. 5. 25s. 

Understanding Human 

Society 


Walter Goldschmidt 


A much-needed analysis of the several 
methods which have been most commonly 
used to answer the question of why is one 
society more highly developed than another. 
Feb. 19. 21s. 


The Anatomy of Drama 


Marjorie Boulton 

Author of The Anatomy of Poetry and 
The Anatomy of Prose. 

Feb. 12. 14s. 

How Parliament Works 
John Merrett 


A new book in the How series. ///ustrated. 
Feb. 12. 10s. 6d 


BOUTLADGR 
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Ubiquitous and Divine 


From Caesar to Arthur. By Geoffrey Ashe. 
(Collins, 21s.) 
Gisson, after describing events in Britain in the 
fifth century, has a note in which he says—‘I owe 
it to myself, and to historic truth, to declare that 
some circumstances in this paragraph are 
founded only on conjecture and analogy.’ Mr. 
Ashe is the latest of the many writers who have 
followed Gibbon’s example, but without ad- 
mitting it so frankly. Here he gives what is mainly 
an imaginative account of events in Britain from 
the fourth to the sixth century. Put 

In judging the value of his work let us note his 
attitude to his sources. The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle says that the West Saxons landed on 
the south coast, but the archeological evidence 
shows that they moved into Hampshire from the 
Thames Valley. ‘By suitable editing and theoris- 
ing,’ says Mr. Ashe, ‘these obstacles can be over- 
come,’ and he does so by accepting the chronicle 
when it suits him and calls it ‘cryptic and 
muddled’ when it does not. 

His method of dealing with Glastonbury is re- 
markable. After giving the legends and rebuking 
‘iconociasts,” he says, ‘I do not contend that these 
stories are true. I do contend that they are 
authentic traditions of unknown date, not frauds 
concocted by the monks.’ Later, however, We 
learn that in the twelfth century the monks 
claimed to possess the tomb of St. Patrick, and 
‘supported their story with a faked charter.’ In 
the end it seems that Mr. Ashe believes all the 
legends and even supposes that he has walked 
in the paths of Sir Lancelot and Sir Bedivere. 

Discussing Vortigern’s alleged marriage to 
Hengist’s daughter, he says that though it has ‘a 
fictitious air,’ it is not ‘inherently incredible’ and 
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we can therefore accept it. Later he says that a 
statement of Bede about King Aelle ‘is too im- 
probable to be false,’ so that he has it either way. 
The device by which a possibility on one page 
becomes a fact on the next is exploited by Mr. 
Ashe to the full. The story of Hengist, for 
example, begins by being ‘sadly nebulous,’ but 
after a reference to Beowulf ‘a provisional bio- 
graphy assumes shape.’ It soon ceases to be pro- 
visional, and we are given what is presented as an 
eye-witness account of his landing, followed by 
full details of his subsequent career. 

The siege of Mount Badon, followed by a rout 
of the Saxons, is mentioned by Gildas, but neither 
he nor anyone else gives any indication of where 
Mount Badon was, and theorists have found it 
in a dozen counties. Here it starts by being ‘still 
a geographical riddle,’ but presently Liddington 
Castle, in Wiltshire, appears as ‘a more convinc- 
ing candidate,’ and by the end of the chapter the 
candidate has been elected unopposed. Those 
who, like Mr. Ashe, believe that Arthur was the 
victor of Mount Badon, have been hard put to it 
to explain why Gildas does not mention him. Mr. 
Ashe’s suggestion is that Gildas’s account was 
written by Arthur himself, who ‘might have pre- 
served a modest anonymity.” 

Mr. Ashe bases his belief on Arthur’s histori- 
city largely on his ubiquity; he owns hills, caves, 
etc., in various parts of Britain and of Europe. 
But this really tells the other way; such features 
are often called after gods and demons, Woden, 
the Devil and the rest, but never after human 
beings. Arthur could not have been a god, says 
Mr. Ashe, because the Britons were then 
Christian. But he has already told us how the 
god Maponus became the hero Mabon, the god 
Belinus King Beli, and so on, and what was true 
for them could be true for Arthur. Welsh clerical 
legends represent Arthur as the enemy of the 
saints, who gain miraculous victories over him, 
and Mr. Ashe says that they ‘portray Arthur 
with marked lack of sympathy and are thus 
particularly convincing.’ They are; they convince 
us that the priests regarded Arthur as a demon, 
which is how they would regard a pagan deity. 

There are three types of Arthurian legend. In 
the first he is the miraculous victor, who in one 
onslaught and by himself alone lays low 960 men. 
In the second he is the king who rules a kingdom 
such as no Dark Age king could possibly have 
ruled, and in the third he is the defeated enemy 
of the saints. All these roles are consistent with his 
having been a god, and none is consistent with his 
having been a human being. 

RAGLAN 


State of the Union 


The Soviet Citizen. By Alex Inkeles and Raymond 
A. Bauer. (O.U.P., 50s.) 


Ten thousand Americans, one reads, toured 
Soviet Russia last year. From a friend who had 
it ‘straight from the Embassy people’ I have just 
heard that in the last three months entirely new 
ranges of goods have appeared in the Moscow 
shops: while they are not yet on sale in quantity, 
for the Muscovites it’s like a permanent exhibi- 
tion. . . . From X, who saw Mr. K on tour at 
close quarters, I learned that the social respect 
paid to him by his entourage was rigidly hier- 
archical, except by the scientists, who always 
stood apart—confident, indispensable. Several 
Russian Jewish acquaintances of mine have 
recently visited relatives in Soviet Russia and 
found them working as doctors, librarians, 
officials, engineers; the young all seemed to be 
students. How were things? Well, except of 
course in science and technics, no Jew can rise 
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high in the Soviet Union, but everything is rela. 
tive; materially things are much better. ‘One thing 
stands out: after forty years of talk, talk, talk, 
Marxist jargon is dead.’ There is the young 
woman back from a Moscow university course: 
‘Status seekers? Just wait. In twenty years’ time 
they'll outdistance us all in the bourgeois life.’ 
Every week brings such glimpses of the 
changing Soviet society. But what about this? 
.. We were, in particular, struck by the tendency 
in the Soviet Union to follow the pattern of the 
American social structure in encouraging the 
discharge of feelings focused around the class 
issue through approved, politically neutral chan- 
nels, These include feeling morally superior, 
engaging in increased economic and social com- 
petition and striving for still more mobility. 


This, characteristic sentence from The Soviet 
Citizen, about a tendency to follow the structure 
of a pattern in encouraging a discharge and so 
on, actually makes a simple point. It means that 
in Soviet Russia, as in the United States, most 
people don’t look on class differences as some- 
thing to be changed through politics. They simply 
take them as given and try to jostle up the ladder. 
Why not say it like this? There, unfortunately, 
lies the difficulty. Reading The Soviet Citizen, I 
felt that its American authors and their assistants 
had tried to tackle a problem in a way in which 
it just could not really be done. They have 
interviewed no fewer than three thousand refugees 
from Soviet Russia about their past everyday life. 
As good sociologists they have done this with 
questionnaires carefully balanced to eliminate 
bias. In this way, no doubt with enormous 
patience, the authors have collected valuable 
material about Soviet family life, class feelings, 
jobs, views about being arrested and the Party, 
and so on; and they have produced an enormous 
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book, which, not to speak of reviewing, is actually 
very hard for a layman to read. 

The reasons seem fairly clear. First, the authors 
were gathering indirect information just when, 
as luck would have it, Soviet Russia was being 
opened to more direct contacts. Secondly, by 
always striving to correct the expected refugee 
bias, the authors are in an uncomfortable way 
playing God, being all-knowing: in that case, why 
ask? Thirdly, there is the often wildly irritating 
sociological jargon in which parts of the book are 
written—what are ‘communications typologies’ 
or ‘family cohesion response patterns’? The fact 
of the matter and, I think, the authors’ mistake, is 
that The Soviet Citizen represents not so much a 
finished study as probably very good raw material 
for one. This is the more regrettable because the 
authors arrive at two interesting conclusions, 
namely that Soviet society is in some ways more 
like that of the United States than that of Europe 
and that its material advance is quite compatible 
with continued totalitarian one-party rule. The 
authors make these points tentatively, yet none 
could be more important. 

T. R. FYVEL 


Small Glass Menagerie 


Aimez-vous Brahms ... By Francoise Sagan. 
(John Murray, 9s. 6d.) 


Within and Without. By John Harvey. (Faber, 


15s.) 
The Cunning of the Dove. By Alfred Duggan. 
(Faber, 16s.) . 


Best Black Magic Stories. Edited by John Keir 
Cross. (Faber, 16s.) 


I’m still uncertain about Francoise Sagan. I can’t 
withhold admiration from anyone who writes 
French so much better than me; but it’s an uneasy, 
foreign respect—the sort one feels for minor, 
inscrutable Japanese arts such as Noh or sand- 
gardening—that is roused in me by her chaste 
arrangements of small glass people. Perhaps it is 
a hostile English reverence for her ruthless French 
ability to incarnate a consistent theoretic psy- 
chology. We all admit now, officially, that the 
human psyche is a mess of contradiction, with no 
innate coherence of its own; but in art we still 
hanker for the comfortable old will-fictions, the 
safe Victorian-theatrical world where people act 
from single, obvious motives—love, the Life- 
Force or Marxist economics. Mlle Sagan is bleakly 
at home with the fact of our formlessness: with 
the knowledge that consciousness rests like scum 
on a sluggish liquid whose most definite motions 
are the dim tides of habit. Her people drift non- 
committally through life like those toy boats with 
camphor tied behind, veering away from any 
solid contact. They lie abed postponing decisions, 
surrender to each other to avoid saying yes or no, 
and make love to avoid knowing whether it is 
love they are making. 

As drastically as Racine cleared his stage for 
passion, Mile Sagan strips her plot to laboratory 
conditions for the display of indifference. To re- 
move outside pressures, she makes her characters 
Students, rich or self-employed; single or only 
noncommittally married; at the stage between 
youth and middle age where there are neither dis- 
coveries nor landmarks, beyond a sense of 
accumulating toothpaste tubes and the same furni- 
ture. Paule, in Aimez-vous Brahms .. ., is an 
interior decorator, divorced and thirty-nine. She 
has a semi-attached lover who owns lorries, but 
when he invokes the casualness of their connection 
to chase a starlet, she Jets a rich client’s son fall 
in love with her—Simon, the too-handsome, spine- 
less but eager heir-about-Paris, is well done: 
limping in the street to rouse curiosity, willing to 
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work if someone will tell him to, asking ‘Aimez- 
vous Brahms?’ without waiting an answer, be- 
cause at his age why should one know or care? 
It is this casual query which wins Paule, and per- 
haps decides her to give him back to his freedom 
when she returns to habit. I’m slightly suspicious 
of the phrase-motif which Mlle Sagan works 
again, and of the rather too frequent warnings be- 
tween the characters that they are not living in 
women’s magazines. They almost do; one shade 
more passivity, one feels, and they’d disappear, 
leaving a stylish arrangement of a hat and a dead 
branch on velvet. But it never quite happens; some 
irony or cool aside revives them. In spite of a 
translation which only partly removes it from 
the French, this seems the best Sagan since 
Bonjour Tristesse. | suppose | admire it. 

Superficially, the shaggy young Chelsea-ite who 
offers his unapologetic confession in Within and 
Without seems worlds away from Mlle Sagan’s 
nerveless Parisians. Mark Fearon drunkenly 
seduces the prettiest girl at his-art school, drives 
her off to a cottage by the Welsh sea, gets her with 
child and deserts her for a girl of his own class. 
It should be a tale of straightforward, purposeful 
brutality. In fact, John Harvey manages to build 
a moving irony on the realisation that Mark’s 
most violent assertions are flight from even more 
violent indecision. The idyll begins because he 
can’t reconcile Sue with his London life and 
wealthy family; goes on because he will not admit 
his inability to face the responsibility of a love 
too big for him. The balance between the ‘within 
and without’ of the story gets upset by Mark’s in- 
articulateness—even at the end, he will admit 
nothing explicit, so that the book shares rather 
than contains his contradictions. But even as a 
love story with an oddly hastly hero, it has fresh- 
ness and the real tone of the generation it’s about. 
Its sense of incompleteness, of something imper- 
fectly placed for the reader, is really their refusal 
to be judged, which Mr. Harvey respects. 

I've always hoped someone would rewrite the 
school histories to make clear that Britain’s 
emergence as a power was the result of being 
conquered often and thoroughly. I’m pleased to 
find Alfred Duggan, in The Cunning of the Dove, 
recruiting Edward the Confessor for my camp. He 
attributes to Westminster Abbey’s founder the 
sensible belief that on his death the best thing for 
the English would be Norman rule, to force them 
from their sanguinary provincialism into the wider 
market and culture of Europe. This is the first 
I've read of Mr. Duggan’s historical novels, and 
it confirms quietly but impressively the claims I've 
heard for him. By eschewing the lesser excite- 
ments of the genre (Edward never fought a battle 
and never broke his vows of chastity) he achieves 
a larger one. Edward is presented as a kind of 
Anglican bachelor-don, heading a high table of 
Godwin’s unruly sons, and the treatment of 
Harold’s intrigues towards the succession has 
more in common with C. P. Snow than Bulwer- 
Lytton. By combining such sensible anachronism 
with real knowledge of the eleventh century, Mr. 
Duggan peoples a past inhumanly remote with 
men and women with their deaths before them. 

‘Sounds like chocolates,’ said the cloakroom girl 
who found Best Black Magic Stories in my over- 
coat. There is something about this collection that 
recalls the days when most of the language of 
criticism derived from food—‘all the ingredients,’ 
‘done to a turn’ and so on. Perhaps it’s because 
that was the genre’s great age, of the hasty, ulstered 
departure from Paddington with wolfbane, Bible 
and newly sharpened stake. I recommend the 
stories by Margaret Irwin, M. R. James and Ray 
Bradbury as particularly chock-full of good, black 
things. 
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ROGER PILKINGTON 
World Without End 


This is a fascinating and utterly sincere 
account of how a man brought up in a strictly 
scientific training can fearlessly look at his 
Christian beliefs and draw encouragement 
rather than doubt from some of the most 
startling findings of modern research. 

I2s. 6d. 


Edited by 


ASA BRIGGS and 


J. SAVILLE 
Essays in Labour History 


A collection of essays by various writers in 
honour of the memory and influence of 
G. D. H. Cole, including recollections by 
Hugh Gaitskell, Ivor Brown, Stephen Bailey 
and G. D. N. Worswick. 42s. 


W. R. BROCK 


The Character of American 
History 


This is a book about American history by 
an Englishman. Its primary purpose is to 
serve as an introduction to American history 
for students in British universities, but it 
should also interest all those who wish to 
know something of the significance of the 
American past. 258. 


* * * 


DESMOND 
KING-HELE 


SHELLEY: His Thought and 
Work 


A new appreciation of Shelley’s life and work. 
Emphasis is laid on his social and political 
philosophy and his interest in science, which 
combine to reveal new depth and power in 
many of the poems. 42s. 


MERIOL TREVOR 


Shadows and Images 


‘A sincere and readable book . . . the re-telling 
of the story of Newman’s desperately honest 
search for the true Faith, as he conceived it to 
be, can hardly fail to hold the reader’s 
interest.”—The Times. 15s. 


JOYCE HOWARD 


Two Persons Singular 


“Will easily rank among the best fiction of 
1960. She has a warm compassion without 
sentimentality, the ability to describe poverty 
without emphasising the sordid, and the eye 
of a mature novelist for blending important 
social problems into a moving, thought 
provoking and entertaining novel.”—Books 
and Bookmen. 16s. 


FRANK TUOHY 
The Warm Nights of January 


A novel set in Rio de Janeiro and, as in the 
author’s brilliant first novel, The Animal 
Game, Frank Tuohy recreates, almost alarm- 
ingly, the atmosphere and feel of a place. 
“*Brilliant.”"—STORM JAMESON. 15s. 


MACMILLAN 
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Zen and the Geisha 


Zen and Japanese Culture. By D. T. Suzuki. 
(Routledge, 55s.) 

The Flower and Willow World. By A. C. Scott. 
(Heinemann, 30s.) 


To ‘popularise’ Zen is simple enough : all 
you need is Dr, Suzuki’s energy and an audience 
ready to wash their hands of their own civilisation. 
‘We talk very much these days about all kinds of 
freedom, political, economic, and otherwise, but 
these freedoms are not at all real. . ... The real 
freedom is the outcome of enlightenment.’ Do our 
Western Zen-men really want to throw overbéard 
philanthropy, responsibility, reason and what 
economic and political freedom we have managed 
to achieve or cling to? Few seem to have remarked 
how convenient a discipline Zen is from the point 
of view of a totalitarian regime. Satori, enlighten- 
ment, can be brought about by a sudden slap in 
the face: perhaps also by a rubber truncheon. 
Convenient for highbrow militarists, too: 
‘Swordsmanship is, after all, not the art of killing; 
it consists in disciplining oneself as a moral and 
spiritual and philosophical being.’ iis great in- 
fluence on Japanese art would seem less equivocal. 
Yet, ‘Zen finds its inevitable association with art 
but not with morality.” Should we Westerners 
really welcome the scission which this implies? 
Zen ‘treats life and death indifferently.” Do we 
wish to? What is best in Zen comes from the 
strong intuitive faculty of Eastern people and their 
exquisite consciousness of self; what is worst 
comes from their weakness in logic and in con- 
sciousness of community. That it has a valuable 
lesson for us I do not doubt: to swallow it un- 
sritically would be an invitation to anarchy. 

The one thing the average Westerner now knows 
about geisha is that they aren’t what the average 
Westerner thinks—glorified prostitutes. This small 
revolution has been brought about by a series of 
studies of which Mr. Scott’s is the most scholarly. 
I much admire his work on Oriental drama, 
but the present book appears to have been 
based too trustingly on a hand-out from a 
Shimbashi PRO. The question, ‘What does a 
geisha do?’ cannot be answered simply. There are 
geisha and ‘geisha,’ as in the West there are 
dancers and ‘dancers.’ Fhe élite are highly trained 
artists, or carriers of traditional arts. The fact re- 
mains that their paying audience is exclusively 
male, chiefly expense account, and more interested 
in food and drink than in esthetic experience. 
Far be it from me to insinuate: but the ‘public 
suspicion and confusion’ mentioned by Mr. Scott 
as surrounding this subject is Japanese—and the 
more significant in view of the Japanese gift for 
euphemistic thinking. I don’t aspire to be more 
moral than the locals, but nor do I wish to be less 
observant. And I think Mr. Scott is too quick in 
dismissing the remarks of a journalistic Buddhist 
priest, cousin of a well-known geisha: ‘The geisha 
is really a pitiful creature, so her world must be 
abolished.’ ‘A pitiful creature’—that is the note 
which has long sounded in Japanese popular writ- 
ing. The geisha is an inhabitant, however privi- 
leged, of the Flower and Willow World, a world 
which is not all sweetness and light. (“Flower and 
Willow sickness’ isn’t something you catch from 
someone else’s wine-cup.) Towards the end, Mr. 
Scott’s book raises issues of wider import than 
Madam Butterfly’s virtue. Perhaps, as a connois- 
seur, he is a little reluctant to admit plainly that 
the younger generation’s preference for jazz and 
Western classics over samisen music is a symptom 
not of the degeneracy of a people but of the 
atrophy of an art too long confined in a small, 
closed, artificial world. 

D. J. ENRIGHT 
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PAY CLAIMS OF THE EAST 
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By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Wuite feverish last-minute can- 
vassing and intrigue over the 
appointment of a new Chan- 
cellor stir the senior common- 
rooms of Oxford, one of. the 
contestants for that dignity—Sir 
Oliver Franks—is quietly assist- 
ing on the other side of the world 
at a banker’s inquiry into aid 
for India and Pakistan.* Pace 
Sir Maurice Bowra, Sir Oliver 
would be far better employed in 
getting finance for those two capital-starved 
countries than in coddling the university chest. 
Aid in particular for India is the key to the 
neutralism of the uncommitted East, for if the 
democratic mixed economy of India fails, Com- 
munism sweeps in. Sooner or later the British 
Government will have to decide what extra grants 
and loans it can make to help India’s huge third 
five-year plan. Our balance of payments is not 
so robust—running now perhaps at a surplus of 
only £200 million to £220 millioa a year—that 
Mr. Amory can afford to let a domestic boom in 
consumer durables grow at the expense of aid 
for the under-developed nations of Asia, whose 
national income per head is less than one-tenth 
ours (which is £400 per head). 

This problem has become all the more urgent 
because the American Government is seeking to 
hand over to its allies some of the huge burdens 
of foreign aid which it has been carrying. Taking 
aid for the Colombo Plan countries as a whole, 
it will be found that over the six-year period 
up to mid-1959 the US has undertaken eco- 
nomic and technical assistance worth £2,022 
million—an average of £337 million a year. 
In the same period the British Government 
provided only £150 million, apart from supplying 
some hundreds of experts and taking 300 students 
here for training. True, our contributions have 
recently increased—£30 million being provided in 
1958-59 against an average of only £13 million 
in previous years—but over this period our actual 
disbursements out of the meagre total of £150 
million have amounted to only £100 million. 

We must, of course, add our modest contribu- 
tions through the World Bank, of whose capital 
we are responsible for 14 per cent. (against 
America’s 33 per cent.). From 1947 to June, 1959, 
the World Bank has loaned the Colombo Plan 
countries $1,117 million (nearly £400 million or 
£33 million a year). Its offshoot, the new Inter- 
national Development AssoCiation, has now been 
launched with a capital of $1,000 million, of 
which we have contributed the equivalent of £50 
million. But set against American aid, even allow- 
ing for our different national sizes, the British 
contribution from public sources to the under- 
developed East has been pitifully low. The help 
derived from private capital has been far greater. 
In India at least 75 per cent. of all private-enter- 
prise investment is British. (It is estimated that 
at the end of 1957 British private investment in 
the Colombo Plan countries as a whole amounted 
to £309 million.) If it had not been for help from 
private capital resources of the big contracting 
firms and the Indian Government’s drawing upon 
its old sterling balances held in London— 
which have been run down from £561 million to 
£155 million since April, 1956—the sterling con- 


*The bankers’ mission consists of Sir Oliver 
Franks, chairman of Lloyds Bank, Dr. Herman Abs, 
chairman of the Deutsche Bank, and Mr. Allan 


Sproul, a former president of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank. 








tribution to the development plans of the 
‘Colombo’ group of countries would have been 
wounted to our shame. Yet when Lord Pakenham 
raised this matter in the House of Lords two 
months ago, Lord Lansdowne confused the issue 
by quoting so many irrelevant statistics that the 
ignorant noble lords went home imagining that 
the British Government had done a wonderful job, 


I hope that Mr. Amory will now decide that | 


much more will have to be provided by govern- 
ment guarantees of loans or credits for the new 
Asian five-year plans. Those of Pakistan and 
India call for quick joint action; yet no perma- 
fient body representing the capital-exporting, in- 
dustrial powers exists apart from the World Bank, 
to whom Sir Oliver Franks and his banking 
colleagues are reporting. Pakistan is planning a 
development outlay of about £1,400 million over 
five years and India £7,500 million for the five 
years beginning April, 1961. Two years ago India 


found herself short of foreign exchange (by £250 | 


million) and had to cut down her second five-year 
plan. For the next one she will need over £300 


million in foreign exchange a year. It is impera- [| 


tive that this should be provided, for this third 
plan will make India self-sufficient in steel (with 
anoutput of ten million tons by 1966) and capable 
of balancing her international account. She is 
already developing adequate consumer goods in- 
dustries through local decentralisation and the 
only hard-core economic problem that remains 


is agriculture. Here is a race between the growth | 


of population and the growth of food production 
which could end the wrong way, but the Nehru 
administration has such able men—Sir Oliver 
Franks will find that most of their economists are 


Oxford graduates—that I am convinced that | 


given the foreign aid they need their third five- 
year plan will be a brilliant success. 

Fortunately, President Eisenhower, after his 
recent visit to India and Pakistan, seems to be as 
impressed by their economic planning as I am 
as a mere student of economic affairs. He is seek- 
ing to step up American aid to these two coun- 
tries—within the limit of the over-all foreign aid 
programme—and is asking Congress to sanction 
immediately $700 million for the Development 
Fund Loan through which this aid is to be 
channelled. If Russian aid does not extend be- 
yond 15 per cent. or so of the total, it means that 
India will want the Western Powers to provide 
nearly $850 million (over £300 million) a year in 
foreign exchange. As a result of the recent talks 
in Paris, the representatives of the eight Western 
credit-providers are meeting in Washington in a 
few weeks’ time to discuss this problem, and I 
hope that India’s sound and just claims will be 
met. Unlike the NUR, she is not in the position 
to strike to get them settled. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


S the equity markets had not declined very 

much when threatened by the railway strike, 
there was no reason why they should advance 
after the settlement of that cfisis. In fact, they 
fell because they had adverse influences. First, 4 
warning from the Governor of the Bank that 
if the economy went beyond healthy expansion 
and ran into overstrain the authorities would have 
to take ‘further restraining measures.’ It was ob- 
vious that he thought that overstrain was here 


(Continued on page 265) 
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Have YOU helped a 
Refugee this year? 


“Every Refugee in Europe thinks that World Refugee Year 
will solve his problem.” 


PLEASE DO NOT DISAPPOINT THESE FORGOTTEN 

PEOPLE! EVERY GIFT YOU SEND TO US WILL BE 

SPENT ON A DIRECT AND IMMEDIATE GRANT 
AND WILL SOLVE ONE REFUGEE PROBLEM. 


AID TO EUROPEAN REFUGEES 
iS BEAUCHAMP PLACE, LONDON, S.W.3 




















MORAL SUPPORT 


The life-boat service needs more 
than moral support. It needs 
material help. You can give this 
help by sending a donation to :— / 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.I 
Treasurer: 

His Grace The Duke of Northumberland, K.G. 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D.M.A. 


An English Coxswain 





Supported wholly by voluntary contributions. 


a 








YOU ARE GETTING 
THE BEST TERMS? 


If you have money to invest or have money invested you 
will be interested to learn that we pay the highest possible rates 
of interest commensurate with sound trading policy. 


TODAY we Pay 


INTEREST ON MONEY 
INVESTED UP TO 


2/, 


Your funds are secure and safe. For nearly twenty five years 
Western Credit has developed steadily to its present position 
and importance in Industrial Banking and it is because of this 
steady progress over the years that the Company is in a position 
to accept money for both long and short term investment in large 
and small amounts. 


WESTERN CREDIT LTD 


DIRECTORS: 3. H. HAMBRO, c..G. (Chairman,, THE RIGHT HON. ISAAC FOOT, P.c.. 
J. R. TRAHAIR, D. J. R. EVANS, N. R. TRAHAIR. J. D. ROBBINS. 


Head Office: AUSTIN HOUSE, DERRY’S CROSS, PLYMOUTH, DEVON 


BRANCHES AT LONDON -: BIRMINGHAM - SHEFFIELD -« SALISBURY 
TAUNTON - YEOVIL : TRURO : LEICESTER - BOURNEMOUTH 
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COMPANY MEETING 





THE SPECTATOR, 


FEBRUARY 19, 1969 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, LIMITED 





MR. A. G. STEWART ON A GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY 





OVERALL FUTURE TRADING PROSPECTS 


REMAIN GOOD 





NATIONALISATION—RUINOUS DOCTRINE 


REJECTED BY ELECTORATE 


A NOTE OF WARNING ON POTENTIAL 


THREAT 


FINANCING DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS BY 


Tue Seventicth Annual General Meeting of Stewarts 
and Lloyds, Limited, was held on February 10th in 
the Merchants’ Hall, 30, George Square, Glasgow. 

The Chairman, Mr. A. G. Stewart, presided and 
said: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, it gives me much pleasure 
to address this, the Seventieth Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Company. As in previous years, I assume 
you will take the Notice of the Meeting as read, and 
I will, therefore, ask the Secretary to read the 
Auditors’ Report.” 

After the Auditors’ Report had been read the Chair- 
man continued : ’ 

“A copy of the Directors’ Report was contained in 
the copy of the Accounts circulated to each share- 
holder on the 14th January. My Statement was also 
included with the Accounts. I assume you will take 
these all as read. (Agreed.) 

“I am now going, therefore, to propose the 
Resolution to adopt the Report and Accounts. If you 
have any questions arising out of the Accounts, would 
you ask these immediately after the Resolution has 
been proposed and seconded. When this Resolution 
has been dealt with, I shall continue with the other 
formal business of the meeting and after that, I pro- 
pose to refer to the trading experience of the current 
year and to the subject of nationalisation, and one or 
two other matters. I suggest, therefore, that any ques- 
tions you have on these subjects should be raised at 
that stage in the proceedings.” 

After the Report and Accounts had been adopted, 
the dividend recommendation approved, the retiring 
Directors re-elected and the remuneration of the 
Auditors approved, the Chairman continued: 


CURRENT TRADING POSITION 


“The improvement in the home trade and in the 
general export trade to which I referred in my State- 
ment issued with the Accounts, and which was pre- 
pared in December Iast, has been well maintained and 
future trading prospects remain good. These sections 
normally account for two-thirds of Stewarts and 
Lloyd’s steel tube production. 

“Our iron and steel plants are working to full 
capacity. 

“The improvement in Stanton’s trade also con- 
tines. 

“The position so far as our trade with the Oil 
Companies is concerned is unfortunately not as satis- 
factory. My Statement with the Report and Accounts 
showed that despatches to the Oil Industry in the last 
financial year were 41% lower than in 1957/58. I 
can say that other European tubemakers have had a 
similar experience in their exports for the Oil Industry. 

“As to the future, the present indications are that 
the tonnage which the Oil Industry will take from us 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


during the current financial year will show a distinct 
improvement on the very low figure for 1959 but it 
will probably be some time before the demand which 
we previously anticipated, and for which we have 
provided specialised equipment, materialises. 


NATIONALISATION 


“By a very clear majority the advocates of national- 
isation were rejected by the electors in October last, 
and although their defeat was on a comprehensive 
programme, there seems to be general agreement that 
the advocacy of this unjustified and ruinous doctrine 
was one of the main causes of their defeat. 

“We have, during the last two years, made every 
effort to refute publicly the accusations levelled by 
the advocates of nationalisation—entirely false accu- 
sations of monopoly and inefficiency, of self-seeking 
at the nation’s expense, of reckless pursuit of profits, 
of failure to exploit foreign markets and of excessively 
high prices to the home consumer—all aggravated 
the difficulties with which we were faced at a time of 
a marked fall in the demand for our products. Not 
only did they tend to affect our trading but also our 
recruitment and relations with our employees. The 
feeling of insecurity about the future made it increas- 
ingly difficult to raise the large sums of capital re- 
quired for the development needed to keep the Com- 
pany abreast or ahead of its competitors in this 
country and abroad. 

“There is no doubt that our efforts, and those of 
others, were successful in helping to raise this question 
of nationalisation from being a minor issue in politics 
to its proper place as a vitally important issue in the 
industrial and economic life of the nation, and I 
would like to take this opportunity of thanking the 
many people, not only shareholders and employees, 
but also other members of the public who have given 
their encouragement and support. 

“Since last October, the general opinion may be 
gaining ground that the threat of nationalisation has 
gone for good and all. I would, however, sound a 
note of warning. What, in fact, is the position today? 
It is quite clear that the advocates of nationalisation 
have not accepted the verdict of the electorate, and 
whether nationalisation of the Iron and Steel Industry, 
and indeed, of many other industries, shall remain 
part of the Socialist programme is undecided. It may 
be that no definite decision will be taken for two or 
three years, and even then the position may not be 
clarified. 

“I believe that private enterprise must continue to 
be watchful and I would express the hope that if 
the threat should arise again, private enterprise should 
react to it more quickly and more forcefully than it 
did to the recent threat. 


FINANCE 

“The efficient financing of our development plans 
will depend on freedom from uncertainties on this 
question of nationalisation. As will have been seen 
from the published Accounts, our outstanding capital 
expenditure schemes at the end of the financial year 
amounted to nearly £19 million. 

“But we must continue to spend capital on many 
varied items of development, plant and machinery to 
keep ourselves up-to-date and to expand our pro- 
duction. As an indication of this, you will have seen 
reference in my Statement with the Accounts to the 
consideration that is being given to the further expan- 
sion of our capacity. 

“It will be our intention, as hitherto, to finance our 
capital expenditure substantially out of retained pro- 
fits and we shall also continue to make use, from time 
to time, of the facilities offered to us by our Bankers, 
We intend, however, as previously, at appropriate 
times to ask for the support of our shareholders in 
the raising of additional money. There is no intention 
of any such approach at present but we have thought 
it desirable to ask you to agree to an increase in our 
authorised capital from £40 million to £60 million at 
an Extraordinary General Meeting to be held after 
this meeting. At the present time, our issued capital 
is within £3 million of our authorised capital and I 
am sure you will agree that this is an insufficient 
margin for a company of our size. 

“Following the Rights Issue, the final instalment 
of which was received last month, it is estimated that 
we shall have about 27,000 shareholders on our 
register. This compares with 12,000 following de- 
nationalisation in June, 1954. It has not yet been 
possible to prepare an analysis of shareholdings but 
it is encouraging to note how the interest of the small 
investor in the Company is increasing. It may also 
interest shareholders to know that the Stewarts and 
Lloyds Group has at the present time over 40,000 
employees in the United Kingdom. 


CONCLUSION 


“In conclusion, may I say that a great opportunity 
is opening up before us. Let us hope that we are left 
alone to carry on our task of serving the country 
without interference or obstruction by the dogma of 
any political party.” 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman and the Board for their efforts in 
withstanding nationalisation, and for their conduct of 
the Company’s affairs during that time, and in a 
period of difficult trading conditions. 

At the Extraordinary General Meeting which fol- 
lowed the Annual General Meeting a resolution was 
passed authorising an increase in the Authorised 
Capital from £40 million to £60 million by the crea- 
tion of £20 million unclassified shares of £1 each. 
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[INVESTMENT NOTES—{Continued from 262) 

and that restrictions upon bank lending and hire- 
purchase finance would be required. It looks as 
if Mr. Cobbold had been reading my colleague’s 
article of February 5 on the technical conditions 
of demand and supply in the equity share 
markets. There was too much money, he said, 
chasing too few first-class shares and there was 
danger for the small investor in the prevalent 
bullish mood that one had only to buy a few 
equities to make money for jam. His words were 
being read on the same day that TUBE INVEST- 
MENTS announced a rights issue to raise £21 
million. The short supply of shares may not last 
so long. So I advise caution and the taking of 
profits on the very low-yielding shares of banks, 
hire-purchase finance companies and the con- 
sumer-durable trades. Reinvestment in  non- 
fashionable shares like IMPERIAL TOBACCO (recom- 
mended last week at 75s. 6d. and now 76s. 6d.) 
of BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO should prove profit- 
able. BATs have just raised their annual distri- 
bution from 1s. 9d. to 2s., tax free, and the first 
interim for the current year from 6d. to 7d., tax 
free. As net profits have risen by 11 per cent. 
and the equity earnings from 51 per cent. to 
564 per cent., the 10s. shares at 71s. 6d. to yield 
4.7 per cent. gross are an attractive purchase. 


Wall Street Influence 


Another adverse influence has been the sharp 
fall in Wall Street, the Dow Jones index drop- 
ping 10 per cent. in less than a month. This has 
puzzled most investors, seeing that well-known 
American economists have been predicting a sub- 
stantial expansion of the economy this year. Per- 
sonally, I attribute it to the determination of 
President Eisenhower to balance his budget and 
provide a $4,000 million surplus in the financial 
year 1960-61 for the retirement of debt. This is a 
grave deflation warning and the market has been 
sensibly discounting a recession in 1961. Would 
not our own bull market collapse if Mr. Amory 
budgeted in April for a £500 million surplus for 
the retirement of debt? The fall in Wall Street 
has badly hit the shares like UNILEVER and PHILIPS 
LAMPS Which have dropped by 10 per cent. and 15 
per cent. respectively. 


Motors and Components 


The vast expansion plans of the motor industry 
—skilfully diverted by the Government to the 
areas where unemployment is high—make it 
probable that next year there will be another tem- 
porary over-supply of cars. The manufacturers 
informed the National Institute of Economic Re- 
search that their output would be 10 per cent. 
to 15 per cent. above end-1959 rates by the middle 
of this year and by the summer of 1961 
much more than that. Motor shares seem 
to be fully discounting the immediately rosy 
prospect, with ForD the star turn—yielding only 
2.3 per cent. on dividends and 11 per cent. on 
earnings. Motor components companies rise and 
fall with the motor companies, but the markt 
rightly values their equities on a higher yield 
basis. Perhaps the most attractive is ASSOCIATED 
ENGINEERING. This company manufactures 
pistons, piston rings and other components, in- 
cluding radiators, for all types of internal com- 
bustion engines. Its profits have been expand- 
ing very satisfactorily as a result of its heavy 
capital expenditures over the last three years 
which are to be continued for the next three 
and financed probably out of profits. For the 
year to September, 1959, its profits rose some 
1S per cent. and the equity earnings amounted 
to 45 per cent. The 5s. shares at 22s. 6d. yield 
3.8 per cent. on dividends and 94 per cent. on 
earnings. 
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Mining Finance 

The report of RAND SELECTION for the year to 
September last reveals that the market value of 
their investments has appreciated nearly 50 per 
cent. Profits are up 17 per cent. and the dividend 
is modestly raised to 2s. 9d. from 2s. 6d., giving 
a return of 3.8 per cent. on the 5s. shares at 7Is. 
This company is a junior partner of the ANGLO- 
AMERICAN group and rumour had it that it was 
going to be absorbed. It seems dear as com- 
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pared with CONSOLIDATED GOLDFIELDS at 91s. to 
yield 5.4 per cent. This company, under new 
aggressive management, is also to be preferred 
to RIO TINTO, which committed itself so heavily 
to uranium mining. I see that Rio Tinto of 
Canada, in which the parent has a 54 per cent. 
stake, is amalgamating its four uranium mines 
and closing down three during the course of this 
year. Rio Tinto 10s. shares at 45s. yield 4.4 per 
cent. 


MESSRS. BRASSBOUND’S CONVERSION 


From Our Industrial Correspondent 


not distract our attention entirely from the 
troubles of the motor industry. In recent weeks, 
there have been the regular announcements of 
decisions to disperse its new factories to the 
under-developed areas of Scotland, Merseyside 
and South Wales. (The north-east coast has so 
far pleaded in vain.) There have also been more 
strikes of small groups of men in the traditional 
centres of the industry—London and the Mid- 
lands—throwing tens of thousands of others out 
of work. 

To the outside observer, the connection be- 
tween these two pieces of news is obvious, but 
it often seems to escape the people in the motor 
industry, both managements and trade unions. 
An industry riding on the boom, and obsessed 
with production, profits and earnings, does not 
have much time for fundamental thinking about 
industrial relations. The word ‘green’ is often 
applied to the labour coming into the industry, 
and one often suspects that some of the people 
in management are not ready for harvest either, 
when it comes to the complexities of handling 
their workers. 

Several of the recent disputes have offered de- 
pressing examples of the idiosyncratic behaviour 
of managements, wavering between toughness 
and surrender. It is enlightening to contrast the 
statements issued by the BMC and by Rootes 
during their recent troubles with the settlements 
at the end. And the executive council of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union is complaining 
that Lord Rootes has undermined the authority 
of one of its local officials—who is in the throes 
of an election against the formidable Communist 
Mr. Reg. Birch—by negotiating the settlement of 
a strike at Acton behind his back. 

Mr. Frank Foulkes, the president of the Elec- 
trical Trades Union, found it difficult to hide his 
delight the other day when he emerged from the 
Ministry of Labour with the BMC chained to his 
chariot wheels. It would be rash for anyone out- 
side the motor industry to decide, without first 
seeking the help of a judicial inquiry, where 
abstract justice lies for Mr. Foulkes’s fifty-five 
electricians’ mates. Perhaps they have got no more 
than they were entitled to. But their employers 
clearly did not think so, and it is impossible to 
escape the conclusion that they got it simply be- 
cause Mr. Foulkes, fortified by his Marxist faith, 
is prepared to be tougher than many other union 
leaders. 

The connection between the bad industrial re- 
lations of the motor industry and the scarcity of 
labour in the London area and the Midlands is 
no coincidence. The Birmingham or Acton car- 
worker is the pacemaker of industrial boom. He 
lives in places where housing is scarce and ex- 
pensive, where life is lived at a faster pace than 
elsewhere, where the building of new factories 
and extensions has given him constant reminders 
that substantial profits are being made. It is 
hardly surprising that he feels entitled to grab as 
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much as he can of all this prosperity for himself, 
and it is equally inevitable that he will find men 
willing and eager to lead him into strikes in pur- 
suit of it. 

If motor manufacturers realise this, they have 
never given any very clear indication of the fact. 
There is probably no body of British business- 
men today so conscious of their commercial suc- 
cess. They are heirs to the great self-confidence 
of the Lancashire cotton manufacturer of last 
century, making the brass and with very few 
doubts. (The cotton man’s heirs today are taking 
taxpayers’ money, but thereby hangs a different 
moral tale.) 

In face of this bounding self-confidence, it was 
encouraging to see the firmness displayed by Mr. 
Reginald Maudling and his officials at the Board 
of Trade in guiding the new factories—almost 
the only important industrial developments they 
have to channel at the moment—to the areas of 
high unemployment. It has all been done with 
the utmost discretion. Mr. Maudling’s public 
tributes to the co-operativeness of the motor men 
have been touching to hear. But the stubborn 
fact remains that he treated them with cool ruth- 
lessness, and then had the courage to tell them 
that it was all for their own good, as well as the 
country’s. 

The motor firms have had no choice, although 
some of them can congratulate themselves on 
quite favourable financial assistance from the 
Government. The formula which the Board of 
Trade has now drawn up for the licensing of new 
industrial building under the Industrial Develop- 
ment Certificate procedure has not been publicly 
proclaimed, but it is quite clear. Building will 
only be allowed in areas of high employment if 
it can be shown that the company will achieve 
higher production with the same labour force. 

This is an important principle, and if the 
Government bas the courage to stick to it the 
results might be staggeringly good, both in- 
dustrially and socially. There would be no barrier 
to higher productivity in the prosperous areas; 
if a workman needed more factory space to 
work more efficiently, he would be given it. But 
what would be forbidden would be the constant 
poaching of labour and the bidding-up of wages 
which have turned the Midlands and London into 
industrial jungles. 

To argue in this way, of course, is to lay one- 
self open to the charge from the shop-stewards 
of Birmingham and Dagenham that one wishes 
to see a new motor industry built on the sweated 
labour of the unemployed workers of Clydeside, 
Merseyside and South Wales. But can anyone 
doubt that the unions are strong enough to pre- 
vent anything of the sort happening? As for the 
employer, in these under-developed areas he can 
carry on his industrial negotiations with the 
unions in a calm atmosphere instead of one 
similar to the Gold Rush in Alaska. The only 
surprise is that it took a government department 
to point out this advantage. 








Year of success 


sets stage for great 
new expansion 


Extracts from the statement by Mr. G. C. R. Eley, C.B.E., Chairman, 
RICHARD THOMAS & BALOWINS LTD., given at the Annual General 
Meeting, Thursday, February 11th, 1960 


Profits up over 25%. Development programme 
accelerated. New £110,000,000 plant at work by 1962 


This is my first report as Chairman of 
this Company and I would like to com- 
mence by paying to its Management, 
Staff and Work-people an immediate 
tribute. Ina year of considerable physical 
difficulties, they have enabled us to 
achieve an increase in profits of over 
25%. I stress ‘physical difficulties’’ par- 
ticularly, beeause Ebbw Vale was 
severely handicapped by the unexpected 
need to reconstruct the Bessemer Shop 
roof, and production at Ebbw Vale, 
Redbourn, in the Midlands and else- 
where has had to be carried on under 
difficulties created by extensive modern- 
isation work. 

Such a result could only have been 
achieved by the exercise of determina- 
tion, ingenuity and whole-hearted team- 
work. We are fortunate in that we have 
as Managing Director, Mr. H. F. Spencer, 
a@ man of energy, imagination and in- 
fectious human qualities; and that he is 
backed by a body of able and skilled 
enthusiasts. They are lucky to have the 
great opportunities for achievement 
and for hard and exciting work that lie 
ahead of them in the future. I count 
myself lucky to be of their company. 


FUTURE PROFITS 
During the year we spent on capital 
works over £9}m., mostly on develop- 
ments at Ebbw Vale, Redbourn, Panteg, 
our Midland Works and on a new Press 
Shop in West Wales. 


Many of the more difficult additions 
and modernisations at Ebbw Vale and at 
other Sections have now been carried 
out, They should yield us benefits in 
the current year when we anticipate 
that our profits, in the absence of 
circumstances outside our control, 
should make another’ substantial 
advance. In subsequent years, while we 
are working on our big new development 
programme, profits should be further 
supplemented by earnings from other 
new plant that will be coming into opera- 
tion, but imterest and depreciation 
charges will be growing at the same 
time. 


OUTLOOK 
AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


This Company, in the fields in which it 
has operated, has always been progres- 
siveinoutlookandpioneeringinpractice; 
but at this moment, when we are launch- 
ing out on another major advance—the 
integrated strip mill outside Newport— 
it is perhaps appropriate for me to re- 
mind you of the Company’s past record. 
It introduced into this country the first 
wide Continuous Hot Strip and Cold 
Reduction Mills; and the first Electro- 
lytic Tinning Line in the world outside 








Mr. G. C. R. Eley, C.B.E., Chairman, Richard 
Thomas & Baldwins Ltd. ‘‘Great opportunities 
for achievement lie ahead.” 


America. It was the first Company in 
Europe to develop the production of 
oriented steel strip for the Electrical 
Industry, and to undertake the cold re- 
duction of wide electrical quality steel 
sheets. It was first in this country to 
introduce Bessemer basic steel for the 
production of sheets and tinplates, and 
first to produce basic Bessemer oxygen 
steam blown steel on a commercial scale. 


In 1960 we shall be introducing at Ebbw 
Vale the L. D. oxygen top-blown steel 
process, while at Redbourn we are instal- 
ling a Rotor Furnace for pre-refining. 
Both these developments will be the first 
of their kindin the United Kingdom. The 
new Spencer Works at Llanwern, near 
Newport, will incorporate the most 
modern plant and most up-to-date pro- 
cesses including the L. D. oxygen top- 
blown process of steelmaking. The 
Company is now the sole licensee for 
that process in the United Kingdom and 
in the Commonwealth, excluding Canada 
and India, 


In many other directions also we are 
experimenting in the forefront of modern 
practice, For example, we are consider- 
ing the installation at our Panteg Works 
of a large scale experimental plant to 
pursue the continuous casting of wide 
slabs in low carbon steel for sheets and 
tinplate and the production of stainless 
steel slabs. By the time that we are ready 
for the further development of our 
Newport site, we hope that continuous 
casting may have been sufficiently de- 
veloped to enable it to play an integral 
part in the steelmaking process there, 








DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES 

During the year the Board approved 
schemes at our Ebbw Vale works for the 
erection of an additional Electrolytic 
Tinning Line, the installation of the 
L. D. process, additional Soaking Pits 
and an Acid Recovery Plant, totalling 
in all £7,688,000. Previous schemes at 
Ebbw Vale had included increasing steel 
production, repowering the continuous 
Hot Strip Mill, replacing the 5-Stand 
Mill and converting the 3-Stand Sheet 
Mill to a 4-Stand. The new Electrolytic 
Tinning Line will be of the latest design 
and suitable for differential tinplate 
coatings. 

Ascheme for the erection of a continu- 
ous Billet Mill at our Redbourn Works 
atacost of £6,703,000 was also sanctioned. 
In addition, work at Redbourn was con- 
tinued on last year’s schemes for the 
opening up of a new orefield, enlarging 
iron production, building a Sinter Plant 
and installing the Rotor steelmaking 
process. 

Work also went forward satisfactorily 
at our Panteg Works on schemes for im- 
proving the production of stainless steel, 
including the installation of a Sendzimir 
Cold Reduction Mill, a new Planishing 
Mill and new ancillary equipment; while 
in the Midlands work was completed on 
a modern plant for the integrated and 
continuous processing of ultra-low-loss 
grain-oriented electrical quality sheet 
and strip. 


NEW INTEGRATED PLANT 


Considerable though these develop- 
ments are—and of importance for the 
future growth of the Company—pride of 
place must be given to the great new inte- 
grated Hot Stripand Cold Reduction Mills 
which we are installing at Llanwern, 
near Newport. Named theSpencer Works, 
in honour of our Managing Director, 
this Mill was initially planned to pro- 
duce 1,073,000 ingot tons and to cost 
approximately £100,000,000. The Ministry 
of Power agreed to loan us up to a maxi- 
mum of £60,000,000 for this development. 

Since the end of the financial year, we 
have received the approval of the Iron 
and Steel Board to increase this scheme 
so as to achieve an output of 1,400,000 
ingot tons and the estimated total cost 
has risen to about £110,000,000. We have 
also agreed to accelerate construction of 
the Spencer Works so that they can 
come into production by April, 1962, 
twelve months earlier than originally 
intended. The Ministry of Power has 
agreed toincreaseitsloantotheCompany 
to a maximum of £70,000,000 to help in 
taking care of these new developments. 
fF The Spencer Works is being built on a 
green field site which will permit of great 
subsequent expansion. The first stage 
itself can readily be expanded to pro- 
duce at least 3,000,000 ingot tons per 
annum and includes Coke Ovens, Blast 
Furnaces, L. D. Steel Plant, a Slabbing 
Mill, a Continuous Hot Strip Mill and a 
4-stand Cold Reduction Mill. The Plant 
and its layout will make it amongst the 
most up-to-date integrated strip mills 
in the world, 
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At this stage I would like particularly 
to acknowledge the work done by our 
General Manager of Engineering, his 
staff and all those throughout the 
Company who have been engaged on our 
many development projects. 

An agreement has been entered into 
with The Steel Company of Wales Ltd. 
to hire-roll for it in the new hot strip 
mill, when it is in operation, about 
400,000 tons of strip per annum. This 
agreement will run for 5 years and will 
leave ample capacity to take care of our 
own planned production and of the next 
stage of our development. 


EXPENDITURE AND FINANCE 


During the last five years the Company 
has spent over £33,000,000 on modernisa- 
tion and new development. Yet through- 
out that period, until quite lately, it has 
been a lender, not a borrower, of money. 
It will, of course, need to borrow sub- 
stantially to finance its latest pro- 
gramme, but we estimate that its 
borrowings should be relatively tem- 
porary in character. 


TRAINING AND RESEARCH 


As might be expected from what I 
have said about the pioneering outlook 
of the Management, the Company has 
been in the forefront in the application 
of new education and training tech- 
niques. In 1957 it inaugurated the first 
Company Staff College in the Steel 
Industry and offers wonderful oppor- 
tunities to the young men of today. 

We are, indeed, researchers in the 
widest sense of the term. On the physi- 
cal side we examine new steels, new 
processes, new products, new materials 
and new equipment. On the operational 
side we maintain Research and Produc- 
tivity Engineering Units. On the econo- 
mic side we have an active Economic 
and Market Research organisation. This 
is a Company, in fact, with a restless 
and forward-looking outlook, inquiring 
but not credulous, tough but humane, 


RICHARD THOMAS & BALOWINS LTD., 47, PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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RECORD PRODUCTION AND EARNINGS IN 1959 


PROPOSED £9m. EXPANSION SCHEME 


Tue 30th annual general meeting of The Lancashire 
Steel Corporation Limited was held on February i1 
at the Masonic Hall, Winmarleigh Street, Warrington. 

In the absence of Sir John James, the Chairman, 
The Earl of-Crawford, K.T., G.B.E., Vice-Chairman, 
presided and read the Chairman’s Review as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in 
presenting to you the Directors’ Report and Accounts 
forthe year ended 3rd October, 1959, and, in moving 
iheir adoption, of reviewing the year’s working and 
the present position and prospects of your Company 
and the Steel Industry. 


REVIEW OF PROFITS 


I am glad to be able to report a considerable 
increase of just over £700,000 in the Manufacturing 
and Trading Profit for the year compared with that 
of the preceding year. In view of circumstances to 
which I shall refer in greater detail later in this 
address, | regard this as not only most satisfactory, 
but as a very notable achievement. The profit, after 
deducting Depreciation and Reserve for Replacement 
of Fixed Assets of £1,275,000 in total, is approxi- 
mately £3,480,000, and is, I believe, a record in the 
history of the Company to date. I emphasise “to date” 
as I have every hope that it will not long remain a 
record 

Income from Trade Investments again shows: a 
sharp increase compared with, the preceding year— 
on this occasion of just over £200,000. As I intimated 
last year, this income is derived from one of our 
Associated Companies whose Dividend policy it has 
been possible to liberalise as a result of the can- 
cellation of Distributed Profits Tax, and whilst I 
cannot indicate that Dividends from this source will 
always continue at the present level, I have no doubt 
they will continue to be a valuable source of income. 

The total income before Taxation amounted to 
£3,873,000, from which it is necessary to provide 
£1,950,000 for Taxation, leaving a net income of 
£1,923,000. 

Out of this balance the Dividends on the 53% 
Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares and the 
special Interim Dividend of 2% declared at the same 
time as the Final Dividend for last year have been 
paid, and out of the balance the Directors declared 
an Interim Dividend of 5% on the original Ordinary 
Share Capital of £4,500,000, and now recommend 
a Final Dividend of 6% on the Capital as increased 
to £9,000,000 by the issue of 4,500,000 new Ordinary 
Shares as a free Scrip Issue on 24th September last. 

The effect of this Interim and Final Dividend is 
that an effective rate of 84% has been paid or 
recommended for the year just ended on the present 
Ordinary Capital of £9,000,000. 

After providing for these Dividends there is a 
balance of £1,245,000 and the Directors have allo- 
cated the sum of £1,200,000 to General Reserve, 
leaving the balance of £45,000 to increase the carry- 
forward, which now stands at £940,000. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet you will note 
that the Capital reflects the issue of £4,500,000 new 
Ordinary Shares in September last, to which I have 
referred, and now in total stands at £134 million. 
This sum does not, of course, represent the true 
value of the Corporation as there are, in addition, 


Capital and Revenue Reserves amounting to some 
£8,500,000, bringing the net book value of the Cor- 
poration’s Assets to over £22 million. 

Despite the capitalisation of £4,500,000 of General 
Reserve by the issue of Scrip Ordinary Shares to 
that amount, the Reserves in total only show a reduc- 
tion of some £1,700,000 and still amount to over 
£84 million. The reasons for this comparatively 
slight diminution are the receipt of a Special Divi- 
dend, free of Income Tax, of-£1,000,000 declared by 
the Associated Company I have referred to, from the 
profits of several prior years, the transfer from Profit 
and Loss Account of £1,200,000, the release of 
£200,000 of provisions for Taxation rendered un- 
necessary by the reduction in the standard rate of 
Income Tax, and the allocation of £350,000 to Re- 
serve for Replacement of Fixed Assets. 

Once again the Consolidated Balance Sheet shows 
a very strong financial position, Current Assets ex- 
ceeding Liabilities by over £7} million. This is actually 
an increase of over £1,000,000 compared with the 
excess a year ago, despite the fact that Capital Ex- 
penditure during the year amounted to over 
£2,000,000. 

The surplus will be of the greatest assistance in 
enabling us to meet the further Development Pro- 
gramme to which I shall refer later. 

Outstanding contracts for Capital Expenditure at 
the date of the Accounts amounted only to £865,000. 
This shows some reduction compared with the posi- 
tion a year ago and marks the virtual completion of 
the recent Development Programme. It is clear that 
we shall be able to meet these liabilities without 
difficulty. 

THE YEAR’S TRADING 


The most notable feature of the year just con- 
cluded was the extraordinary difference in the 
demand for our products, particularly small sections, 
rods and wire. In the early months, that is to say, 
from October, 1958, to May, 1959, the demand was 
extremely meagre; in fact, it was a constant worry 
and preoccupation to obtain enough orders to make 
up reasonable rolling tonnages for the Mills each 
week— indeed, some were working on short time. 
About May, 1959, however, the demand, particularly 
for rods and wire, suddenly revived, and from then 
onwards has continued and increased to such a degree 
that in spite of working our Rod Mills to their ut- 
most capacity we cannot meet the demand made 
upon us by our customers and our own Subsidiary 
Companies. Whilst this is a very welcome change, 
nevertheless we wish we were in a position to. supply 
more of their requirements. 

The rod and wire trade has always been subject 
to a certain amount of sudden swings in demand, 
but in all my years of experience I have never known 
quite such a sudden and complete reversal which 
applies, not only to this Company but to the country 
as a whole: indeed, the shortage appears to be world- 
wide as it is impossible to supplement the supplies 
available in this country by purchases from abroad, 
either at a reasonable price or with reasonable dates 
of delivery. 

In view of this position your Directors have de- 
cided to install with the utmost possible speed a new 
Rod and Bar Mill at the Irlam Works. Planning ap- 
proval has been obtained and it is hoped that ‘he 
Mill will be in production in the Spring or early 
Summer of next year. If it is it will go some way to- 


wards alleviating the present shortage of rods in 
this country and in satisfying our customers’ demands, 

Production from our Steel Works during 1959, 
although curtailed in the early part of the year due 
to the shortage of demand, finally finished at the 
highest yearly tonnage we have yet achieved, whilst 
the final quarter’s tonnage was at an even higher 
annual rate. 

REVIEW OF PAST DEVELOPMENT 


Our 1953/58 Development Scheme ‘is now vir- 
tually complete. Included in this, it will be remem- 
bered, was the complete rebuilding of our original 
coke oven battery together with the building of an 
additional battery. As a result we now have sufficient 
coking capacity to meet all our future:needs for 
the production of basic iron, provided sufficient coal 
of the right quality is available. 

Our wharf installation at the Irlam Works, a 
photograph of which is included in the Accounts, 
is. working very satisfactorily, and ore. ships of 
12,000 tons, the largest capacity which can be ac- 
commodated in the Manchester Ship Canal, are regu- 
larly unloaded at the rate of 500/550 tons an hour. 

The second large-capacity blast furnace is com- 
pleted and will shortly be brought into production. 

In the past we have always had to rely on ingots 
purchased from outside sources to work our Rolling 
Mills to capacity. This position has now changed 
with the installation of two of the three open hearth 
furnaces included in the 1953/58 Scheme... 

The new Blooming Mill has proved a great suc- 
cess, and when our Continuous Billet Mill, a photo- 
graph of which is also included in the Accounts, 
comes into production, as it will very shortly, our 
32” Reversing Mill will be released for the pro- 
duction of light-heavy sections and joists, a trade in 
which we have taken little part in.the Jast few years 
due to the very heavy demand for billets for our 
Rod and Light Section Mills. 

At the Warrington Works the Rod and Bar Mill 
cooling bed is in an advanced stage of construction, 
but we have not pressed its completion as the demand 
for rods in coil is so high that we cannot, without 
seriously affecting our wiredrawing customers, pro- 
duce bars in straight lengths at the present time, It 
is expected, however, for reasons which I shall shortly 
mention, that this position will be rectified during the 
next two years, 

An interesting development at Rylands Brothers 
has been the installation during the year of a new 
Nail Packaging Plant using cartons, which have com- 
pletely superseded bags. A photograph of the new 
Plant also appears in the Accounts; it is now working 
satisfactorily and this method of packing is much 
appreciated by our customers, particularly in the 
export trade. 

DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 


Our interests abroad are mainly concentrated in 
Rhodesia and they fall into two parts—-our invest- 
ment in The Rhodesian Iron and Steel Company 
Limited and our own Subsidiary Company, Lanca- 
shire Steel (Rhodesia) (Private) Limited; 

Demand for the products of The Rhodesian Iron 
and Steel Company is still low, although it has re- 
covered somewhat from the severe recession to which 
I referred a year ago, Considerable progress has 
been made with the re-equipment of the Works and 
it is expected that the new units will commence to 
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come into production in the Autumn of this year 
and the whole programme will be completed within 
about nine months thereafter. We are sure that this 
Company will prove a most important factor in the 
Federation’s development. 

Our own Subsidiary Company, Lancashire Steel 
(Rhodesia) (Private) Limited, has suffered consider- 
ably during the year from the world shortage of rods 
and has at times been quite unable to obtain the 
supply required. It is, however, expected that this 
will be rectified when RISCO steel is available and 
the Rod Mill which we are at present installing at the 
Works of our Subsidiary Company comes into pro- 
duction in twelve months’ time. We believe that 
then we shall be able to supply the major part of 
the Federation’s requirements of wire and many wire 
products, and may also, in view of the extremely 
competitive prices, find markets abroad. 

After the most careful consideration of the pro- 
posal to install a Wiredrawing Plant in New Zealand, 
to which I referred last year, it has been decided 
that such a project would not be in our best interest. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


With the completion of our second Development 
Programme we are now ready to embark upon our 
1960/65 Development Scheme, under which it is our 
intention, subject to planning approval, to increase 
our ingot production to some 800,000/900,000 tons 
per year. 

In pianning this increase we have regarded it as 
essential to base it upon a high use of hot metal, as 
scrap is bound to be in short supply as a result 
of the general planned increase in the country’s steel 
production during the next five years. Therefore, it 
is proposed to install at Irlam further Ore 
Preparation Plant, including a Sinter Plant, to pro- 
ceed with the building of a third large-capacity blast 
furnace and ancillary Plant and to replace any of 
the old equipment still in use at the existing furnaces. 
These developments should provide sufficient hot 
metal for the projected increase in ingot production. 

To give us the required increase in ingot produc- 
tion we intend to build immediately the third 
open hearth furnace outstanding from the 1953/58 
Scheme, and we hope to obtain approval for the 
installation of the electric furnace mentioned in my 
speech last year. At the same time we are actively 
examining the many new processes of steel manu- 
facture, particularly the use of oxygen, which are 
designed to increase output. 

As I have already mentioned, a new Rod and Bar 
Mill is to be installed at Irlam, and the increased 
steel production will ensure that steel is available, not 
only for this Mill but also for the reproduction of 
light-heavy sections, joists and bars, to all of which I 
have referred- 

With the completion of these developments the 
site of the Irlam Works will be utilised to its fullest 
extent. From now on, therefore, our efforts at this 
Works must-be concentrated in modernising wherever 
it is necessary and in increasing our efficiency, as 
I am convimeed- that only so shall we reduce costs 
to the lowest possible level and thus be able to com- 
pete in the. world markets of to-day where so many 
countries, which in the past have relied on the 
United Kingdom for their steel supplies, are now in- 
stalling their own Steel Works, and, in many cases, 
with the advantage of cheaper labour and raw 
materials than-are available in this country. 

At the Warrington Works, the 1960/65 Scheme 
provides for the modernisation of the three other Bar 
Mills during the course of the next three years. As 
a result we shall be able to take advantage of varia- 
tions in demand between all the light rolled products 
which we preduce; 

Whilst having due regard to the claims of the in- 
dependent wiredrawing firms, the considerable in- 
crease in capacity of our Rod Mills will enable us 
to raise the finished wire capacity of our Subsidiary 
Companies, Rylands Brothers and Whitecross, so that 
they will be in a position to take advantage of the 
ever-increasing demand for finished wire in its many 
and varied forms, and new machines will be installed 
as necessary to take advantage of the increased rod 
supplies.: In particular, we are sharing in the de- 
velopment of pre-stressed concrete wire which it 
appears will be in ever-increasing demand for bridges 
and concrete structures of all kinds, 
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We estimate that the 1960/65 Development Pro- 
gramme which I have outlined above will involve an 
expenditure of some £9 million, and we confidently 
expect that it will raise the output and standard 
of efficiency at all our Works to the very highest level. 


NATIONALISATION 


In past years I, in common with the Chairmen 
of other Steel Companies, have expressed opposition 
to the principle of nationalisation. I need now merely 
say that the electorate in the recent Election de- 
cisively rejected this proposal, and I hope that the 
peril of nationalisation, under which the Steel In- 
dustry has suffered so long, has now been removed 
for all time. 

STAFF 

I must pay my own and the Directors’ tributes to 
the efforts of all employees in the Group. As | 
have said, trading conditions were most difficult in 
the early part of last year, but the way in which 
we were able to meet the sudden increase in demand, 
and the results now before you, are in large measure 
a tribute to the efforts of all concerned. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the success of our efforts for the 
past year is before you and I have every confidence 
that the future programme I have outlined will be 
equally successful. Our financial position is strong 
enough to enable us to complete this programme 
from our own resources or with only some small 
assistance from our Bankers. We are ambitious for 
the future of our Company and firmly believe that 
what others can do we can do at least as well. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


CASTLEFIELD (Klang) RUBBER 
ESTATE 


MR. ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


THe Annual General Meeting of Castlefield (Klang) 
Rubber Estate, Limited, was held on Feb. 12 in 
London. Mr. Jack Addinsell, the chairman, presided. 

The following is taken from his circulated state- 
ment :— 

The Company has had another good year with 
much improved results, Yields from the areas of our 
pre-war and post-war modern rubber, and from old 
seedling areas under stimulated tapping methods 
exceeded expectations and the total crop of 2,920,000 
lb. was over 16 per cent. better than that harvested 
in the previous financial year. 

Net proceeds do not reflect, except to the extent 
of about 2d. per lb., the recent substantial increase 
in rubber prices, but we received a total of £271,943 
on the larger crop, or some £60,000 more than in the 
previous year. Production costs, on the other hand, 
remained virtually unchanged. Duty and cess rose 
proportionately, with the increase in prices, but other 
expenses and overheads showed no material change. 
A noticeable item of income from other sources was 
the replanting grants received totalling £12,156, com- 
pared with £3,197 during the previous year. 

The profit before tax, £108,254, shows a satisfac- 
tory increase over that for 1957-58 and is incidentally 
almost identical with that earned in 1956-57. Tax 
requires £19,422 (Malayan Company tax is now 40 
per cent.). An interim dividend of 10 per cent. was 
paid in July last and your Directors now propose 
a final dividend of 25 per cent., making 35 per cent. 
for the year. The dividends amount to £42,875 net 
and the balance to be carried forward to the current 
financial year is £20,246. 

The comparatively high prices we have been ob- 
taining in the current year give promise of satis- 
factory results for the period ending June, 1960. 
The Company still has a heavy programme of re- 
juvenation before it, mainly at Bukit Benut estate, 
but we can expect continuous improvement in crops 
as the proportion of modern high yielding rubber in 
tapping increases. In fact, the Company has started 
to reap the benefits of its vigorous replanting and 
new planting policy. 

The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY NOTES 


ABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDINGS) 

LTD. have produced excellent preliminary 
group figures for 1959; gross earnings of £847,000 
compare with £742,470, from 1958. A final divi- 
dend of 14d. per 5s. unit is declared, making, with 
the three previous quarterly payments of 14d. 
each, a total of 6d. Reserves are to be capitalised 
by a one-for-five bonus issue and there is also to 
be a rights issue of one for eight at 10s. in 5s. 
ordinary shares. The chairman Sir Edward Wil- 
shaw’s statement to stockholders is always of 
interest; he is sufficiently confident to state that 
current earnings should provide adequate cover 
for the maintenance of the 10 per cent. dividend 
on the increased capital. The 5s. ordinary units 
are quoted at 21s. 3d. to yield 3 per cent. and are 
without doubt a sound and progressive stock to 
hold. 


Co-operative Permanent Building Society, the 
third largest in the country, has over the past few 
years expanded very rapidly and once again has 
surpassed its 1958 record in its mortgage ad- 
vances for 1959, which amounted to no less 
than £33,384,000, an increase of £2,119,000 over 
the previous year. The Society’s deposits now 
rank for trustee status and under the government 
scheme for mortgages on houses completed befoze 
1919 they have lent £3,273,000. The general 
manager, Mr. Herbert Ashworth, foresees an in- 
crease in house building this year and therefore 
anticipates an increased demand for mortgages. 
However, the Society is very well placed to lend 
on mortgages, as last year it attracted more funds 
for investment than ever before: share and de- 
posit receipts amounted to £45,866,400, against 
£42,427,800. The year 1959 was certainly out- 
standing for the Co-op., for in spite of the 
increased business, reserves have been consider- 
ably strengthened. 


Hastings and Thanet Building Society also 
made great progress during 1959, total assets 
having risen from £28,005,000 to £34,952,000, 
while share and deposit income has increased by 
£1,174,000. Total mortgage advances were up by 
£3,781,000 over 1958, of which no less than 97.47 
per cent. were in respect of owner-occupied 
houses. The Society, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. H. V. Wiles, was one of the first to be 
‘designated’ under the House Purchase and Hous- 
ing Act, 1959, and, as such, its deposits qualify 
for trustee status. 


Venner Limited present accounts to July 31, 
1959, to cover a trading period of seven months 
only. The net profit after tax for the period was 
£56,346, from which it is proposed to pay a divi- 
dend of 7 per cent. on the capital, as increased last 
August, which is equivalent to 18 per cent. for a 
full year. The company’s best-known product is 
parking meters—an order for 1,200 meters has 
just been placed. with them by the Westminster 
Borough Council. This news has given rise to 
activity in the company’s shares, The chairman, 
Mr. Gordon H. Gunson, warns shareholders that 
more attention should be paid to successes al- 
ready achieved rather than future prospects; even 
so, the company, whose other interests include 
silver zinc accumulators, time switches and var- 
ious electronic instruments, should be able to 
look forward to an increasing order book and an 
expansion in profits. The Ss. ordinary shares at 
17s. 9d. should prove a good long-term investment. 


Northern Dairies. Last week in these notes 
the dividend was stated to be 7 per cent.; this 
should have been 7.5 per cent. and the yield 
5.59 per cent., or 2.15 per cent. if the 1 per cent. 
tax-free payment is included. 
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Night Must Fall 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


THE SPECTATOR, FEBRUARY 19, 
Roundabout 
e DESIGNING nightwear for 


women nowadays must be a 
lot of fun. With a public 
generally eased up to the idea 
of looking elegant at night 
whether anyone is there to 
notice or not, and a lot of new 
fabrics to play with, there is 
tremendous scope for inven- 
tion. In the past ten days we 
have seen a lot of different 


¢ notions, both at the Nylon 


j ( 
? Fair and in private shows; but 


the shows cover, in fact, only about half of the 
types of nightwear actually being produced. 

The design of feminine nightwear centres on 
one unsolved and largely undiscussed dilemma: 
are nightdresses for sleeping in or, if you see what 
I mean, not? Basically, there are five ways of 
wrapping up for the night. There is the all-holds- 
invited glamour gown which is indecent and lacy 
and clings to the figure. This sort is sold, all right, 
especially in Soho; but it understandably gets left 
out of the trade shows. There is the throw-away 
style, presumably started when Jean Harlow was 
wandering about in all those men’s pyjamas in 
the Thirties, looking pathetic and overwhelmed 
and defenceless. The descendant of those pyjamas 
—the Harlow New Gown, so to speak—is, oddly 
enough, the Baby Doll pyjamas, which are not 
sexy garments as such; they only came in when 
legs went out, and they hide everything else. These 
were on show in quantity at Kayser Bondor, who 
have now started a version with a waist; I could 
have done without the exaggerated little-girl pouts 
and stuffed soft toys carried by models who have 
been out of the nursery for some time now. 

There are the pyjama-game styles, more nauti- 
cal than naughty, the midnight version of jeans: 
Chinese pyjamas from France, pirate pants in 
gingham checks from Kayser Bondor: some of 
these might even keep you warm. And then there 
are those dowagers’ laces which are sold, along 
with table-runners, in austere shops in Bond 
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Street, and seem expressly designed for waking . 


up in the middle of a country-house murder and 
saying, ‘James, what is the meaning of this dis- 
turbance?’ 

But by far the commonest nightgown at the 
moment is the waltz-length nightdress, a loose, 
floating thing that ends just below the knee; 
sometimes transparent, more often not. Sylphide 
have a beauty in pale sea-green; Taylor Woods 
de a ‘shimmy-shortie’ which is apparently made 
from butterflies’ wings. These items are cer- 
tainly pretty; how they rate on allure is another 
matter. 

Whether the night-designers ever get down to 
brass tacks in their high-level discussions I have 
no idea; it is obviously a subject on which it is 
hard to conduct any scientifically controlled 
experiments. But it is often suggested that attrac- 
tion in dress works on the principle of the imper- 
fectly defended fortress. A woman is swathed to 
fioor level—but has a low décolletage; or she is 


buttoned austerely to neck and wrist but has a slit 
skirt. Even a face that is made-up heavily except 
for the lips is based on the same idea. The long 
opaque nightdress topped with a revealing bit of 
lace fits in with this theory; or even a shapeless, 
opaque and apparently unrevealing housecoat that 
is mainly open down the front. One can assume 
that lace and frills would not be attractive 
to men as such; whether they act as a kind of surf 
breaking around the foundations of the fortress it 
is hard to say. But if they succeed in suggesting 
more than they reveal, as the best of them do, 
then they are on the right lines. 


For the all-revealing nightdress has several dis- 
advantages. What it reveals is not always what 
the consumer had in mind. This is not so much 
because women’s figures are bad, as because the 
conventional idea of a good figure changes: not 
one woman in ten really has the accepted ideal 
figure—and it would not be the same woman from 
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one decade to the next even if she could keep 
it up. (Probably the Thirties was the best time for 
nightdresses: the ideal figure being neither the 
ironing-board of the Twenties or the Four Melon 
Formula of the Fifties.) In the daytime, bras and 
girdles make for conformity; but it is the essence 
of night-design that it makes the most of a woman 
without make-up or build-up—presumably what 
stops them indulging in flights of fancy dress. 

And when all’s said and done, half the time 
the nightdresses are not for saying ‘Darling’ in: 
they are for saying ‘Have you put the cat out?’ 
or “What time shall I set the alarm?’ For most 
women, most of the time, revealing nightwear 
is simply an embarrassment. Maybe the perfect 
nightdress—which is both undemanding and 
attractive, has not yet been invented; but these 
nylon numbers do make a woman feel pretty and 
feminine and approachable, even if the old man 
with the binoculars across the street sees nothing. 
For morale, this is important; the only shame is 
that so many women regard this boost as 
medicinal brandy rather than an everyday 
aperitif. A friend of mine bought herself in a 
moment of extravagance a really frivolous nylon 
peignoir, and showed it to the girls at the office. 

‘Ooh,’ said the typist wonderingly. ‘Are you 
going into hospital?’ 


Unnatural Childbirth 


By MONICA FURLONG 


It is funny how no one ever 
asks what one is having babies 
for. It would be perfectly rea- 
sonable if, when one announced 
to one’s friends that one was 
having another, they turned and 
inquired why. Women have 
babies, of course, because they 
like it and feel they have to do it, much as other 
people feel they have to write or paint or act. 





As with those who write and paint and act, 
though, those who chatter most about the theory 
seem the least effective in practice. I believe that 
child-bearing at the moment is bedevilled with 
theory, and absurdly complicated by self- 
consciousness. Much of the blame should rest on 
the women’s magazines, which have a morbid 
obsession with parturition. It is not so many years 
since they discovered the uterus, and little gold- 
mine that it is they do not intend to lose sight of 
it. Birth by hypnosis and birth by nature, birth 
with husband and birth without husband, birth 
in lonely log-cabin with brave mum cutting the 
cord herself, birth in Australian Bush with kind 
messages pouring in over the Flying Doctor radio. 
About the only kind we haven't had is birth by 
witch-doctor and raspberry leaf tea. I think I shall 
write that one myself. 


There is a sense in which all this interest in 
childbirth is a good thing. If it lessens the pain 
of confinement, throws a little light on even one 
person’s fears, makes the whole process safer and 
pleasanter, then that’s fine. But I'm inclined to 
think that we've about reached the limit in educa- 
tion for birth and shall soon be toppling over 


into the complications of self-awareness. For in 
the last resort birth is not an art but a function, 
and the more we talk of naturalness in bodily 
functions, the less likely we are to be natural about 
them. Ponder too precisely on the act of running 
downstairs and you fall from top to bottom. Think 
about the mechanics of talking and you begin to 
stutter. Cerebrate while making love and the result 
is disappointing. It’s time, possibly, that we real- 
ised birth is one of those little things that human 
beings do all the time; if we weren't so delicately 
nurtured we should probably be out getting the 
harvest ia the same afternoon. 

But there I am, falling into the opposite error, 
showing the other side of the same counterfeit 
coin. For if there is one approach more self- 
conscious than another, as it is certainly more 
unnatural, it is the casual approach, the fashion- 
able ‘I hopped on my bike and went down to 
Queen Charlotte’s’ school of thought. Advocates 
of the casual method represent pregnancy and 
childbirth as really the greatest fun, with all 
doubts, fears, pains and bulges hidden away be- 
hind terribly, terribly clever maternity clothes. 
Since, instinctively, one feels anything but casual 
during pregnancy, with one’s emotions going off 
like bombs all over the place, it requires a great 
(and rather silly) effort to keep up the act. Better 
by far, in my opinion, to acknowledge one’s explo- 
sions and cheerfully pick up the bits afterwards. 
I don’t know whether casual mothers manage to 
keep up the pose right to the end instead: of groan- 
ing and grumbling (with occasional yelps) like 
anyone else. The charade scarcely seems worth 
the candle. (Actually, there is everything to be 
said for making as much fuss as possible, mainly 
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because obstetricians are nearly all extremely 
blasé, and only the most piercing shrieks will move 
them. While I was in extremis last time, the 
obstetrician sat placidly in a corner reading the 
racing results. I shan’t let that happen again). If 
one tries too hard to bury one’s feelings at the time, 
they only pop up again a few weeks later when one 
is much too busy to cope with them. But I’m sure 
the casual method won’t do, and even the intel- 
lectuals will grasp the fact in time. 

Must one, after all, have a special attitude to 
childbirth? Do we need some defensive covering 
to pull over this run-of-the-mill process? I can’t 


Consuming Interest 
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myself see that we do, for like all functions birth 
is only interesting by virtue of what it achieves. 
What matters, after all, is the baby, who emerges 
hopping mad from the indignity of his journey, 
but responds to kindness with pathetic eagerness. 
Compared to him, birth is just a dull chore that 
nobody wants to hear about and the sooner we 
stop regarding it as ‘the supreme agony’ (E. M. 
Forster), ‘a quasi-mystical experience’ (Dick- 
Read), ‘a beautiful event’ (women’s magazines), 
‘a great mystery’ (my Vicar), or ‘rather fun’ 
(graduate wives) the better. It’s a clever little bit of 
mechanics, that’s all. 


You can take it with you 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Tuere are still parts of 
Europe which have avoided 
the brass grip of the tourist 
trade: where a village is a 
place where people live and 
not a resort. But almost all 
of them owe their unspoiled state to the 
fact that the local transport is so bad that 
almost no outsiders ever managed to get there. 
If you have three months’ holiday and endless 
patience, you can chance your luck with the 
chickens and screaming peasantry in the local 
bus, risk the heaving Greeks on bi-weekly 
steamers, or hitch-hike; for the rest of us, it’s car 
or nothing. But even car-driving has its one 
frightful disadvantage: I myself get so bored 
with sitting glassy-eyed at the wheel through days 
of endless driving that I sometimes settle for much 
nearer and more crowded places. 

It would be a different matter if I could simply 
be dropped somewhere, car and all, so before 
making up my mind what particular warm and 
sunny spot to head for this summer, I have been 
investigating ways of getting myself and the car 
to some unspoiled territory. 








The voyage by boat to northern Spain usually 
takes three days, and the single fare for two 
people and a 12 h.p. car from London or South- 
ampton to Vigo or Corunna is about £55. The 
journey to Lisbon would take a day longer and 
cost an extra £10. This certainly bears comparison 
with the expense of flying the car to Cherbourg 
and driving some 1,200 miles, when the price of 
meals and overnight stops is added to the cost 
of petrol, oil and general wear and tear. 


The Royal Mail Lines (Leadenhall Street, EC3; 
MANsion House 0522) run ships calling at Vigo 
and Lisbon approximately once a fortnight and 
the Compajfia Transatlantica Espafiola (c/o Wal- 
ford Lines, 48 St. Mary Axe, EC3; AVEnue 5212) 
stop at.Vigo, La Corunna, and on rare occasions 
at Santander, but their sailings are rather infre- 
quent. Early booking is essential on both lines. 


A seven-day voyage on a P and O liner 
would ‘be a pleasant rather than a cheap way 
of taking a car to Naples. The first-class fare is 
£43 single, but if there are four first-class passen- 
gers accompanying a car it will travel free. But 
it costs £25 to take a car if the passengers (what- 
ever their number) travel second class at a fare 





of £35. Swedish Lloyd (Marlow House, Lloyd’s 
Avenue, EC3; ROYal 3161) operate a similar 
system, but there is no obligation to travel first 
class to have free transport for the car. Four 
fare-paying passengers (including children be- 
tween three and twelve who travel at half-fare) 
from Tilbury to Gothenburg would pay nothing 
for their car; two passengers would be charged 
about £8 for a 12 h.p. car. 

A road journey to Greece via Yugoslavia needs 
a robust car and a tireless driver, but from 
August this can be avoided by taking the new 
drive-on ferry which will run between Brindisi 
and Patras (calling en route at Igoumenitsa—for 
northern Greece—and Corfu). The trip will take 
eighteen hours and the cost for two people 
(accommodated in reclining aeroplane-type seats) 
and their 12 h.p. car is just under £21. Write to 
Lykiardopulo and Co. (24 St. Mary Axe, EC3; 
AVEnue 2745). 

The General Steam Navigation Co. (40 Lower 
Thames Street, EC3; MINcing Lane 3000) run a 
cargo service approximately once a week from 
either London or Southampton to Bordeaux with 
space for three or four passengers. The journey 
takes three days and the departure dates are rather 
vague; cargo boats sail when they are ready and 
not to prearranged timetables. The cost for a car 
and two passengers would be about £45 if the 
booking (which would have to be made soon) 
was arranged through the AA or RAC. 

The airborne car ferries may literally give a 
flying start to a holiday, but the services in their 
present form are no more than a lift over the 
Channel. However, both Channel Air Bridge and 
Silver Cities have applied for government 
licence to extend their runs deeper into France 
and Germany. Channel Air Bridge (21 Wigmore 
Street, Wi; MUSeum 1595), quite confident that 
their application will be successful, have definite 
plans to extend their flights this summer to Lyons, 
Strasbourg, Diisseldorf and Bremen, and they 
hope to announce fares and timetables soon. 

Meanwhile, Channel Air Bridge have organised 
some of their flights to fit in with the regular con- 
tinental car sleepers running from Boulogne to 
Lyons and from Ostend to Munich (a service 
expected to extend to Innsbruck this summer). 
The total cost of the return fare, including 
couchettes, for two people and a 12 h.p. car from 
Southend is £74 to Munich and £46 to Lyons. 
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All the car sleepers (including the Ostend-Milan 
express) also connect, of course, with the cross. 
Channel car ferries. 


Another answer to all this, of course, would , 


be simply to hire a car on the spot. I have a 
feeling it works out more expensive—but I will 
find out and report shortly. 


* * * 


Nearly half the goods we buy are affected by 
the practice of resale price maintenance, according 
to a paper published this week by the Institute of 
Ecynomic Affairs. If it were to be abolished prices 
could be reduced by as much as 5 per cent., or 
more, but 5 per cent. would save the consuming 
public £180 million a year, which works out at 
about £3 10s. for each one of us. 

The author of this fighting pamphlet, Professor 
B. S. Yamey, probably knows more about the 
economics of resale price maintenance (the en- 
forcement of standard prices for certain brands 
of goods, no matter what the retailer wishes to 
charge) than anyone else in the British Isles. He 
lends his authority to debunking the various argu- 
ments, which on the whole amount to no more 
than special pleading, in favour of rpm—the usual 
shorthand term for this restrictive practice. 

Resale Price Maintenance and Shoppers’ Choice 
(3s. 6d. from 7 Hobart Place, London, SWI; 
Sloane 9251) also demonstrates that rpm limits 
the range of consumers’ choice by discouraging 
competition among retailers, and currently hinder- 
ing the development of the discount or cut-price 
shops which have revolutionised selling in the 
United States. As things stand ‘The cash-and- 
carry shop must charge the same as the shop which 
sells on credit and delivers the goods.’ Let us hope 
that Professor Yamey’s onslaught delivers the 
goods and speeds up the abolition of rpm. If the 
Canadians can prohibit it, as they did in 1951, 
so can Britain. 


Wine of the Week 


‘Hock’ as a generic English 

word for Rhine wines has 

been traced back to the seven- 

teenth century, so there is no 

truth in the story once told me 
hd by a German shipper, on the 

banks of the Rhine, that we 
owe it to our own Queen Victoria, who raised a 
glass of Hochheimer to her lips and cried, ‘A 
bottle of Hoch keeps away the doc’!’ 

It is true, though, that she was very partial to 
the wines of Hochheim—so much so as to permit 
her name to be given, in 1857, to a particular 
vineyard there. The proud owner, who was made 
a royal warrant-holder, put up a_ hideous 
memorial, a picture of which, along with coats-of- 
arms, gold and silver medals, bunches of grapes 
and much scrollwork, adorns the bottles of Hoch- 
heimer KGnigin Victoria Berg—now being bottled 
here by Deinhards, and to be had at Fortnums, at 
about 19s. 6d. a bottle. I have just been drinking 
a bottle of the 1957: it is very light as the wines 
of this particular district go, but a true and 
pleasant hock, good as an aperitif or with shell- 
fish, and the Victorian-baroque label alone is 
worth a shilling or two, simply to admire at the 
dinner-table. 

CYRIL RAY 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK requires Abstractor 
with reading knowledge of Spanish, German and 
French, in this order of importance, and ¢x- 
perience in translating and abstracting economic 
and financial material. Free luncheon facilities 
on premises, pay according to experience, gener- 
ous leave system. Holiday arrangements fe- 
spected. Write giving full details of age, ex- 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


suRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL (BOYS), BURY, 
LANCASHIRE. ab1615. The Governors invite 
applications for the post of Headmaster, as from 
the Ist September, 1960. The School is recog- 
sid as a Di pred -ad oy bane ten 
ys (age years plus), incr rae 
620 ry bors after building extensions. Salary, perience, etc., Box No. 5819. ; ie 
Burnham Scale (Group XVI at present) plus OLD-ESTABLISHED book publishers (Blooms- 
Headmaster’s residence and expenses. The bury) have vacancy for secretary in their pro- 
yacancy is due to the appointment of the pre- duction department. Previous experience desir- 
sent Headmaster to a large grammar school. Gie—Bor SM 
Applications (there is no prescribed form), to- STOCKBROKERS scck woman, graduate or 
gether with three recent testimonials, should experienced, to help prepare and organise re- 
be Jodged aot later than Sth March, 1960, with search material.—Write Box D 578, c/o Streets, 
the Clesk to the Governors, Mr. J. M. Farraday, 110 Old Broad St., E.C.2. 


LP., F.C.A., 8 Manchester Road, Bury, Lan- | THE REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN. The 
cashire. 


Ministry of Education invites applications for 
CHILD CARE. Resident Housefather required appointment as Masters in Secondary Schools 
at Earlsfield House, Swaffield Road, S.W.18, in the Sudan, in particular for the teaching of 
a reception home for 51 children. Previous ex- ENGLISH up to ‘O” level or the equivalent. 
perience and/or H.O. Child Care Cert. essen- Vacancies also exist for Masters to teach 
tial. Single accommodation only. Duties include MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, HISTORY and 
care of group of about 12 disturbed boys 


GEOGRAPHY up to a similar level. 
(ages 9-12), some on remand, most of whom 


Qualifications and Age : 
have been admitied for assessment of their A University Degree in Arts or Science is 











future needs. £555 x £20—£595, less £134 14s, essential. Teaching experience, a Certificate in 
for board, etc. Four weeks” leave incl. Bank Education and willingness to assist with Games, 
Holidays. — Children’s Officer (WDO/239), Physical Training and other school activities 


L€.c., County Hall, S.E.1. 

MALE AND FEMALE office vacancies.—Please 
all STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2. TEM 6644. 

THE REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN, The 
Ministry of Education invites applications for 
appointment as Mistresses in Secondary Schools 
in the Sudan in particular for the teaching of 
ENGLISH up to ‘O” level or the equivalent. 
Vacancies also exist for Mistresses to teach 
MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, HISTORY, GEO- 
GRAPHY and DOMESTIC SCIENCE up to a 
similar ievel. 

Qualifications and age : A University Degree 
in Arts or Science of equivalent qualifications 
in Domestic Science is essential. Teaching ex- 
perience, a Certificate in Education, and willing- 
ness to assist with games, physica) training, 
music and other school activities, will be an 
advantage. Age limits, 23 to 45. 

Terms of Service: Appointment will be on 


will be an advantage. Age limits, 23-45. 
Terms of Service : 

Appointment will be on Short Term Con- 
tract (with bonus) up to five years. Salary 
ranges from £S1,075 to £Si1,675 €Si= 
£1 Qs. 6d4.). with bonus payable at end of 
contract. Starting rate of pay will be deter- 
mined according to age, qualifications and ex- 
perience. A cost of living allowance, reviewed 
every two months, is payable. An Outfit Allow- 
ance of £S50 is also payable when the contract 
is signed. Annual leave accrues at the rate of 
seven days per month with free passages. 
Further particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained from the Embassy of the 
Republic of the Sudan, Appointments Section, 
Cleveland Row, St. James's, London, S.W.1, 
quoting reference 4/1003. 


THE BETTER job for the BETTER gir), Contact 
Mayfair Staff Selection Bureau, 5a Princess 

Street, Hanover Square, W.1 (Opp. Dickins & 
Shor: Term Contract (with bonus) for a period 


Jones). HYD 6471 
of up to five years. Salary ranges from £S860 
to £81,340 (£SI=£1 Os. 6d.) with bonus pay- — 


able at end of contract. Starting rate will be 
determined according to age, qualifications and wie | ei 


experience. An outfit allowance of £S50 is 

payable when the contract is signed. A cost of SSEEEEESEISSUEEEEERERSUEEREEEEREESTE 

living allowance, which is reviewed every two R.B.A. GALLERIES, Suffolk Street. S.W.1. 

months, is also payable. Annual home leave WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL ART CLUB 

acerues at the rate of seven days per month ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Special section : 

with free passage. Further particulars and American Artists from Europe. Works lent 

forms of application may be obtained from the through the co-operation of the United States 
Information Service. February 17th to March 4th. 
Weekdays 10 till 5. Wednesdays and Fridays 10 














Embassy of the Republic of the Sudan, Appoint- 
ments Section, Cleveland Row, St. James's, 














ANTI-SEMITISM AND RACIAL | 
INCITEMENT 


CONFERENCE 
On SATURDAY, 27th FEBRUARY, at 
FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, 
N.W.1, 2.30 p.m. 
Speakers : 

The Bishop of Southwark, Sir Leslie 
Plummer, M.P., Mr. Neil Lawson, Q.C. 
Called by The National Council for Civil 
Liberties to follow up the protests and 

recommend the solution 
Details from : 
, 293 NEW KING'S ROAD, S.W.6 
RENown 2254 


N.C.C.L. 








BRIGHTON ART GALLERY 
Church Street 
SUSSEX ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION, 
1960 
13th February to 13th March 
Weekdays, 10-7; Sundays, 2-4 
Admission Free 








LAUNCH THE BOYCOTT CAMPAIGN 
MASS MARCH AND RALLY 
MARBLE ARCH to — 


SUNDAY, 28 FEBRUARY 
- Assemble 1.45 p.m. at Marble Arch. 
Move off 2.15 p.m. Trafalgar Square, 3 p.m. 


Chairman : 
Father Trevor Huddleston 
Speak 


ers : 

Dr. Mary Stocks 

Miss Rita Smythe (Women’s Co-op. Guild) 

Lord Altrincham 

The Rt. Hon. Hugh Gaitskell, M.P. 

Mr. Jeremy Thorne, M.P. 

Mr. Tennyson Makiwane (African Nationa! 
Congress) 

Recorded Boycott Appeal from Chief Luthuli. 
For information and check list of goods 
write : 

BOYCOTT MOVEMENT, 

293 NEW KING'S ROAD, S.W.6 
BOYCOTT SOUTH AFRICAN GOODS 











INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Dn. Mauricio Torra-Balari 
on “Carlos V y ou primera entrada en Bar- 
celona’ on the 25th February at 6 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of two 
lectures entitled (i) ‘The Danish Medieval Ballad’, 
Gi) ‘Danish Contemporary Drama’ will be de- 
livered by Professor S. W. Kristensen (Aarhus) 
at 5.30 p.m. on 25 February and 3 March at 
University College (Gustave Tuck Lecture 
Theatre), Gower Street, W.C.1. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James Hender- 
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WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: East Enc 
Academy, 1960. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 24 
Closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoin 
Aldgate East Station. 


PERSONAL 


ART GALLERY. No promotion or hanging fees 
Unknown painters accepted. Help any amateu 
you know who lacks confidence. Suggest writin: 
to BCM/GALLERY, LONDON, W.C.1. 

CANCER PATIENT 6036, Remarkable old ma: 
(100), prognoses a few months only. His fra 
old wife is anxious to give him every possib 
indulgence, but grants are needed for comfor 
and delicacies. Can you please help? Old jews 
lery, etc. gladly utilised.—National Society 
Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria St., London, s8.W.) 


CHOOSE YOUR HOBBY this winter fro: 
Music, Art, English or Writing. Please state sut 
ject in which interested. Brochure free. - 
Southern Correspondence College, Albion Road 
Selsey, Sussex. 

FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any 
where under plain cover.—Premier Laboratories 
333/61 Gray's Inn Road, W.C 








FLEET STREET Journalist writes, edits 
speeches, articles, brochures, house magazines 
eic.—Box 45804. 


‘FREEDOM’ (quoted in last week's ‘Spectator’ 

is the anarchist weekly. Years ago it brough: 

the first news of Dolci and of The Pill, You 
missed its counter-report on Carlton Riots, it: 
worms-eye view of Building Trade and of Status 
War in Hospitals. Miss it no more. Send Ss. for 
three-month trial sub.—27 Red Lion St., W.C.1 


FREQUENT INDIGESTION and many other 
minor ills are due to lack of-minerals and trace 
elements in ‘tired’ and processed modern foods 
Seaweed is .probably. the finest source of 
natural minerals. Now it is palatable and cas) 
to take in Rayvit Tablets. They help rectify 
enzyme disorders im the digestive tract and are 
Particularly rich in iodine. Sample size 4s.. 
post paid.—Rayner and Pennycock (Dpt. 5), 16 
Oatlands Cnase, Weybridge, Surrey. 


HOW, WHAT and WHERE to write? Ge: 
advice from Havelock Ellis Paul Gallico, D. H 
Lawrence, Bertrand Russell and a host of other 
experts in “The Writer's Craft’ (Barker, 21s.) 








KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or cal! 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour ‘Street. 
London, W.1, D.X. 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY > 

PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 

THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 




















cloth bound books to paperbacks, brochures and 





London, S.W.1, quoting reference 4/1026. till 7, Admission Is. 6d. son, Academic Registrar. Continued Overleaf 
oo aa = P Daube 

| GRANADA TV ‘wire a Publications or 

| Manager to superintend For a three weeks season, com mencing Monday, March 7 

| Granada publishing ventures, which may range from Compagnie 

| 

| 


pamphlets. Applicants should have experience of 
publishing, particularly on the distribution, admini- 
Strative and production sides. 

Applicants should write giving details of previous 


experience etc., to Sidney L. Bernstein, 36 Golden 
Square, London, W.1. 




















im ase 
Robert Hirsch - 
PHEDRE - 


SAVOY 
THEATRE 





MARIE BELL 


ason of RACINE with 


Jacques Dacqmine - 


BERENICE - 


Prices 
20/- to 5/- 


Jean Chevrier in 
BRITANNICUS 


Box Office Now Open 
TEM 8888 











SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1077 


DOWN 
1 A brooch made of bone (6) 
2 Gets ready on the track, of course 
(6) 


ACROSS 
1 sapont completely if capriciously 


5 Peppered ? (6) 
9 A band but, oddly enough, not 


3 One couldn't be so detached up 
of musicians (8) 


a gum-tree! (7) 


22 What a card this jester is! (©) 
25 Hark! The roll-call (4) 








10 The fruits of diction (6) 4 ‘—— of himself, though not of 


12 Queue ready at the laundry? lands’ (Wotton) (4) 
(4, 2) 6 Hair-splitting? (7) 

13 In a tram a musical girl can be 7 Spicy association of Caesar’s 
found (8) brother-in-law and a Scotsman (8) 


15 Always taken on the hop! (8-4) 

18 Alas, it’s roped off for apple- 
lovers (8, 4) 

23 Mere lads can produce gems (8) 

24 Buddy had a meal with relish (6) 

2%6 Hugh is so operatic (6) 


8 “Was there a man ——?’ (Tenny- 
son) (8) 
11 The fleet-footed queen (7) 
14 Incidentally it’s very interesting, 
depose (7) 
16 Such a tear fell from the passion- 


19 Sum up. 
24 Crawls. 
27 Addied. 


27 He struck the father when the flower at the gate (8) ad 5 3 Buigmatist ey 15 Anti- 
son swore (8) 17 Admirer who gets himself tied in a. 17 Trances. 18 Ohm's Law. 19 
28 Descriptive of the show business? such a knot (4-4) Scooped. 20 Pricked. 23 Avail. 
(6) 19 The cloth is their concern (7) 
29 Ribbon for a gold-seeker (8) 20 Broken leg under the arch (7) 
PRIZEWINNERS 


A first prize of a book token for one guinea and a second prize of a book token for fifteen 
shillings will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions opened on Mar. 1 
Address solutions: Crossword No. 1077, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD 1075 


ACROSS.—1 Redder. 4 Marmoset. 8 

ry ae 10 Astral. 12 Assay. 13 Isocrates. 

4 Shams. 16 a. 17 = for tat. 
Artemisi Oka 


25 *Skiplack, 


DOWN.—1 Reheats. 2 Dates. 3 Erinyes. 
Tellson. 


Mr. C. N. Dove, 15 Swallowclifie Gardens, 
Yeovil, ‘Somerset, and Mr. A. W. Bowyer, 
46 Lansdowne Road, Belfast 15. 


ia. 
26 ny 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
seg BANKERS 
Continue to offer 7$% on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 


HYPNOSIS for nervous problems.—R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore Street, W.1. LAN 4245. 
POSTURE, HABIT AND HEALTH. Ao intro- 
duction to the Alexander Technique by Eric de 
Peyer. Price 1s. 2d. from Secretary, 7 Welling- 
ton Square, S.W.9. 

PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type, Books, brochures, cata- 
jogues, etc., with illustrations.—Susan Tully 
Ltd., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAY fair 6093. 
PROVIDE FOR SCHOOL FEES in advance of 
requirements—74% per annum interest on Sav- 
ings.—Write for particulars to Calder Credit 
Limited, Industria! Bankers, 29 Barstow Square, 
Wakefield. 

SAVILE ROW CLOTHES. We specialise in 
and have in our showrooms a wide and varied 
selection of the finest hand-made town and 
country clothes for the discriminating gentleman. 
Lounge, Sports Suits, also Dress Clothes, Over- 
coats. Hunting and Riding Kit are purchased 
direct from leading Savile Row Tailors, Hunts- 
man, Sandon, etc. Our prices range from 10 gns. 
Alterations carried out. Banker’s orders and 
orders by post accepted —REGENT DRESS 
COMPANY, 14 Dover St. (2nd floor lift), 
Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 7180. Open 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m., Sats. 1 p.m. 

SPRING SKI-ING. Cambridge 
Austria and Switzerland.—-Box 5821 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, London, S.W.3. Also Club 
WOULDN'T you like to go on your Con- 
tjnental Holiday armed with a good conver- 
Sational knowledge which you can acquire 
quickly, without tiresome study, in under four 
weeks? An ingenious idea enables you to do 
just this, simply, effectively and at very low 
cost. Send P.C, illustrated leaflet and particu- 
lars to Dept. L.C.14, SHAWS, 109 Waterloo 
Roa, London, S.E.1. 

WRITERS NEEDED FOR TV. Television Writ- 
ing School provides the most professional course 
of training—Apply Dept. 177, 14 Sackville 
Street, W.1. 

ZWEMMER’S BOOK SALE is now in pro- 
gress—S0% and more off new books. Open until 
7 p.m.—72-78 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


EDUCATIONAL 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION CLASSES. Day, 
evening and lunch-time classes. Private lessons. 
Beginners to Advanced, all with French teachers. 
—MENTOR, i! Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
(opposite Garrick Theatre). TRAfalgar 2044. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive Secre- 
tariai Training. Prospectus. 

POSTAL TUITION tor G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D.; Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professiona) Examina- 
tions. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fietcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B.92, 
Woisey Halli, Oxford. (Est, 1894.) 

PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887. provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION. 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (f and II), and 
other exams. Prospectus post free from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 














parties to 

















paid on 
Deposit 


Accounts Stun 
oer Withdrawals - No Brokerage Charges 


Write for details to: 


THEO. GARVIN LTD. 


Members of the Industrial Bankers Assoc. 
2 DOWSETT AVENUE, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, ESSEX 











FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE COURSES : 
(1) Compiete French Course, (2) Basic French 
for Conversation, (3) Translation Courses. Send 
for prospectus.—MENTOR, 11 Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.2. a ce 
RUSSIAN, Beginners’ 18 Lesson Postal Course 
— individual tutorial help, £3.—Write Dept. 
» Wolseley Hall, Oxford. (Est, 1894.) 
ScOHOTARIAL TRAINING | especially for 
university graduates and older students. Six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary. Davies's, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W,11,-PARK 4654. 
SUMMERHILL SCHOOL has a few vacancies. 
Self government. Freedom, but no _ licence. 
G.C.E, Co-ed of course. Very moderate fees.— 
A. S. Neill, Leiston, Suffolk. Phone 40 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 G lines). 





TUITION 


LONDON MAGAZINE EDITOR gives strictiy 
individuai posta! coaching in Authorship.—Please 
write BM/RTAD, London, W.C.1 

PRIVATE TUITION. Patience and care with 
backward, handicarped o: ‘difficult’ children. 
—Box 5802 


BOOKS WANTED 
‘THE MAN, SHAKESPEARE,’ by Frank 


Harris, Urgently required.—Information to Box 
5813. 





LITERARY 


TO THOSE WHO WANT TO WRITE—‘Don’t 
Keep on Alone Too Long.’ This sound advice 
has brought many to the LSJ and has saved them 
montas and years of fruitless effort. Don’t let 
yonr talent become blunted by months of dis- 
couragement. The LSJ—founded by Lord North- 
cliffe 40 years ago—can shorten the road. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO 8250. 


SELL YOUR WRITING. Stories and articles 
wanted for immediate submission to Editors on 
a 10% basis. Unsuitable work returned with 
free criticism and free ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing: Success.” Stamped addressed envelope 
essential. — Literary Agency, Dept. R.2, B.A. 
Schooi of Successful Writing Lid., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 











THE SPECTATOR, 


FRENCH BOOK SALE. Feb. 17th-27th. 
Thousands of bargains. List free on cequest.— 
Hachette, 127 Regent St., W.1 


POEMS REQUIRED for publication. —Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23, FREE, ‘The Professional Touch, 
concerning Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. 1,000 words. 6d. .carbon.— 
Jarman, 59 Daimeny Road; Wallingten, Surrey. 
TYPING, translating, duplicating by first-class 
typists on our books.—APPOINTMENT CON- 
SULTANTS (MAYFAIR) LTD., 7 Sediey Place, 
London, W.1. MAY fair 3747. 


TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words.—Vera Norman, 
28 Victoria Drive, Leigh-on-Sea. 





SHOPPING BY POST 
CHRONIC CATARRH is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system and is the implacable enemy of 
fitness and mental activity. Garlisol . non-taint 
garlic tablets liquefy catarrh and purify and clear 
the entire system. Entirely benevolent, with no 
drug reaction on the heart. Not habi. forming. 
1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 52s. 6d., 
500. tabiets 32s. 6d., together with bookiet of 
home treatment and dietary advice,—Garlisol 
Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 


ORKNEY TWEEDS, Hard-woven from pure 
wool. Superior cloth at only 10s. per yard. 3d. 
stamp for ful! range of patterns.—Norsaga Tweed 
Mili, Mill Street, Kirkwall, Orkney 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, &85s., post is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 34 to 44 bust, men’s 36 to 46. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley Street, W.1. 








MARGH 


Easter 
1960 


Street, E.C.1. CLE 5146/7 





Aldermaston 
to 
London 


If you’re marching: please send your name and address now 
to the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 2, Carthusian 


If you can’t march: please send money to help others 





FEBRUARY 19. 1969 


LA ESCALA — 


An unspoiled Spanistr fishing village 
the Costa Brava for reat Spanish food” 
and real Spanish hospitality! 
Wlustrated brochure and full details from 
VERNON RICHARDS (S) 
15 Goodge Place London, W.1 








ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask Table 4 

cloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teacioths, 

Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church Linens, ~ 
Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from : 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 
Northern Ireland 


SCENTED VIOLETS. Selected Spring Flowers, 
either or mixed. 10s. and £1 boxes posied.— 
Poltescn Flowers Ruan Minor,  Helstoa, 
Cornwall. 


SHIRTS made to measure from.3@s; Wide choice ~ 
of patterns from A. U. ‘Garstang Lid., 2 Cor 
poration Street, Blackburn. 


SHOE REPAIRS BY POST. Ali types of foot 

wear repaired and refurbished by skilled craft, 

men in seven days. Specialised department for 

fitting new heels to fashion shoes. Attractive 

prices. Details of this exclusive valeting service” 
from: COOMBES (Dept. P.13), P.O. Box 6 

HARROGATE 





ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
consult us. Separate flats. too. We appreciate 
intelligent people. — Share-a-Flat Lid., #7§ 
Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545. 





HOTELS 


ROTHENEUF (St. Malo), Brittany. HOTEL 
YVONNE. From 30s. (June 25s.) Mod. Com, 
Sea Views. Sands. Illus, leaflet 


LIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 
FL AT, annexed, sleep 8, 


in border country. £7 
Hume Halil, By Kelso, 


all conveniences, e.1, 
weekly.—Mrs. Hatcigg 
Roxburghshire. 


~ > ——= 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


FARM HOLIDAYS, 1960 Farm Holiday Guide 
covering Britain’s Best Farm and Country Guest 
Houses, county by county; 1,200 reviews with 
250 pictures. Price 3s. 6d., postage 7d.—Fare 
Guides Ltd., Dept. S.P.. 18 High Strect. Paisley. 


GOING TO IRELAND? Hire a 1966 car, self- 
drive or chauffeur-driven, from John Pascet | Cae 
Hire, 36 Upper O'Connell! Street, Dublin. Write 
for brochure and rates 


GOING TO ITALY? Consult the Independent 
Travel Service specialists in lalian resorts, big 
and small to suit all tasies. We only recommend 
hotels and pensions personally inspected by the 
1.T.S British representative in Italy.—Write to: 
L.T.S., C.P. 120, Rapatio, Italy 


LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, Farms, 
Hotels on and off the beaten track. 5s. posted 
—Victor Hilton (SP), Sundial House, Torquay. 
LUXURY FAMILY HOLIDAY at SINAH 
WARREN Country Club by the sea. Unmatched 
comfort and amenities. Children welcome—es- 
perienced nannies supervise day and night. Ex- 
celient cuisine (room service available), a host 
of exciting sports, cabarets, nightly dinner 
dances. Illus. brochure from Dept. S.P.3, Sinal 
Warren, Hayling Island, Hants. Phone Hayling 
97272 





OBERAMMERGAU. Wanted by couple travet- 
ling independently, two first-class tickets for 
Play and hotel in September.—Pearson, Nevilt 
Gate, Tunbridge Wells. Tel.: 180 

RYE, SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearoom, receive 
a few guests.—Tel.: Rye 2207. 





PRESENTING 


Bote! CHulces 








. a new concept of river cruising by the botels 
‘Amsterdam’ and ‘Arnhem’ carrying 60-80 pas- 
sengers in first-class comfort through the sunshine 
of the Rhineland. visiting. four countries — 
HOLLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE and 
SWITZERLAND in 15 days of delightful re- 
laxation. Inc. fare from London with excursions 
from 59 gns Please send for our brochure, 
‘botei cruises ’ 


CORNELDER’S 


114 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1 
GERrard 6336. 
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EUston 3221. 


London, W.C. 1. Telephone: 


Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address in the 


World: 50s. per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. Air Mail rates ‘on application. Postage on this issue: Inland and Abroad 24d.; "Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) Id.—Friday, February 19, 1960. 
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